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Ketchum Campaigns 
Now in Progress 
Include... 





THREE MORE INSTITUTIONS 
EXCEED THEIR GOALS IN 
KETCHUM-CAMPAIGNS » » 


HOUSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
IS PLEDGED $166,000.00 EACH YEAR 


To increase the industrial population, to conduct surveys and 
researches into natural resources, to develop highways, to pro- 
tect the city in rail and water rates, to prepare publicity and 
to further the convention business .. . the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Houston needed an increased budget. In a campaign 
under Ketchum direction, the Chamber received pledges for 
more than $166,000 annually. Not for one year alone, but every 
year. That was more than 75% greater than any previous budget 
in the Chamber’s history. 660 members were also added. 


JANE M. CASE HOSPITAL, DELAWARE, O. 
RECEIVES $101,000.00 


With the stock market crashing down around the nation’s 
ears last November, the Jane M. Case Hospital of Delaware, O. 
opened its campaign for $100,000.00 in a university town of 
10,000 population. More than $101,000 was subscribed. 


NEW LONDON (Wisconsin) HOSPITAL GETS 
MORE THAN $100,000.00 


With the handicap of Central Wisconsin weather in mid- 
January, the New London Community Hospital raised almost 
$101,000.00 in a $100,000.00 campaign for a hospital building. 
Of the total population of 10,000, over 1350 people subscribed. 


Ketchum, Inc. has helped colleges, hospitals, churches and fraternal 
organizations secure millions of dollars. If your institution is inter- 
ested in a financial campaign, we will be glad to help you decide what 
can be done. 


KETCHUM, INC. 


Pittsburgh Office—Koppers Building 
Philadelphia Office— Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building 
Dallas Office—Republic Bank Building 
Executive Officers 


Carlton G. Ketchum Norman MacLeod George Ketchum Robert E. Grove 
On the Pacific Coast—Lee-Ferris Associates, Roosevelt Bldg., Los Angeles 












A $1,000,000 hospital 
campaign in Eastern 
Pennsylvania 
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A $1,000,000 fund for 
municipal advancement 
in a Michigan city 
A $200,000 campaign for a 


church in 
Western Michigan 


A $100,000 campaign for a 
church in 
Northern Michigan 
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An $800,000 hospital cam- 
paign in Northern Ohio 
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A $250,000 campaign for a 
university in Florida 





A $150,000 campaign for a 
church and school 
in Indiana 
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"Me Into 


but the Laugh Was on Them When I Held them Spellbound! 


O I was scheduled to play the clown, eh? It 

was with mixed feelings of anger and amuse- 
ment that I listened to Hanley’s gleeful explanation 
of his scheme thru the half-open door of the private 
office. 

“It’s a cinch,’’ he explained to his listeners. 
“T’ll tell the Chief that Burton has some ideas about 
the new advertising campaign. He doesn’t know 
about this conference. And when the boss calls him 
in, watch him stutter and swallow his tongue. He’s 
afraid of his own voice.’’ 

If this had happened three months ago, I would 
have stayed away from the office that day. Three 
months previously, I had been just the type that 
Hanley had me labeled. A good old faithful work 
horse—but constantly handicapped by an inferiority 
complex whenever a business 


self. And finally came the day when I realized that 
my shy, retiring nature had vanished and that I 
was ready to speak in public any time. Now for the 
opportunity! And here it was—I’d show Mr. Hanley 
something! 

To say they were dumbfounded is putting it mildly. 
When I was called in to address that conference, I 
just bowled them over. I did have some ideas on 
that new campaign —and succeeded in upsetting 
the whole year’s program. And my case proves 
that it pays to be ready for Opportunity. Shortly 
afterward the company created a new job for me 
Director of Sales Promotion, at double my old 
salary. And my reputation as a convincing speaker 
and interesting conversationalist has spread to the 
extent that I am often the principal speaker at 


civic banquets —and a much in- 





superior spoke to me. I was 
bashful, nervous and timid 
when called on to speak at 
length to a group of men. And 
I soon realized that my inabil- 
ity to speak effectively and 
persuasively was limiting my 
future and causing people to 
rate me as an incompetent. 
And then something hap- 
pened. Reading thru my favor- 
ite magazine, I read about 
and sent for a wonderful little 
free booklet entitled How To 
Work Wonders With Words. 
It explained an amazingly sim- 
plehome study training method 
by which any man could banish 


How to write letters 


nervousness and self-conscious- 
ness. It revealed the simple 








What 20 Minutes A Day 
Will Show You . 2 ee 2% 

How to talk before your club or lodge 
How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to address board meetings 
How to make a political speech 
Hew to tell entertaining stories 
How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingl y 


How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personal ity 

How to strengthen your will-power and ambition 
How to become a clear accurate thinker 

How to develop your power of concentration 
How to be the master of any situation 


vited guest at dinner and thea- 
ter parties . . . Yes, sir—the 
best investment I ever made 
was when I sent for that won- 
derful free booklet How To 
Work Wonders With Words 
—and the investment was only 
a 2c stamp. 


There is no magic, no tricks, 
no mystery about becoming a 
powerful and convincing talker. 
You, too, can conquer tim- 
idity, stage-fright, 
sciousness and bashfulness, 


self-con- 


winning advancement in salary, 
popularity, social standing, and 
success. Today business de- 
mands for the big, important 
high-salaried jobs, men who can 








Laws of Conversation—the 
knowledge and practice of which would make the 
most shy and retiring man a dominating and aggres- 
sive speaker—able to convince one man or an au- 
dience of thousands. 

Within a few days I had begun this secret prac- 
tice. So fascinating was it that the weexs flew by 
like hours. I began to feel more confident in my- 


dominate others —men whocan 
make others do as they wish. It is the power 
of forceful, convincing speech that causes one man 
to jump from obscurity to the presidency of a great 
corporation; another from a small unimportant terri- 
tory to a sales manager’s desk; another from the 
rank and file of political workers to a post of na- 
tional importance; a timid, retiring, self-conscious 


man to change almost overnight into a popular and 
much applauded after-dinner speaker. Thousands 
have accomplished just such amazing things through 
this simple, easy, yet effective training. 


Send For This Amazing Booklet 


This new method of training is fu'ly described in 
avery interesting and informative booklet which is 
now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon. This 
booklet is called How To Work Wonders With 
Words. In it you are shown how toconquer stage- 
fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness and 
fear—those things that keep you silent while men 
of lesser ability get what they want by the sheer 
power of convincing speech. Not only men who have 
made millions but thousands have sent for this 
booklet —and are unstinting in their praise of it. 
You are told how to bring out and develop your 
priceless “hidden knack’’ the natural gift within 
you—which can win for you advancement in position 
and salary, popularity, social standing, power and 
real success. You can obtain your copy absolutely 
free by sending the coupon. 


Now 
Sent 
FREE 


North American Institute 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9184, 
Chicago, Ill. 
North American Institute, i 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9184, | 
Chicago, Il. 
Please send me FREE and without obliga- | 
tion my copy of your inspiring booklet, How | 





To Work Wonders With Words, and full 
information regarding your Course in Effec- 
tive Speaking. 


Name 


Address 


State 
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Recording Kiwanis News for 
Kiwanians Has Assured the Growth 
of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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The success of an Organization Publication ts not 
a mere happy turn of events. 
To be successful such a publication must mect the 


requirements for strictly Organization news. It 





must supply those demands with authority, accu- 


racy and interest. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE has attained reader interest 
and confidence because it gives Kiwanis readers just what they 
want from their Magazine. That is why THE KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE is quoted at club meetings. That is why it 1s 


a “reference work” when new activities are under discussion. 


The value of an Organization Publication as an advertising 
medium is due to the number of readers with power to buy. 
Kiwanians have buying power. They read THE KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE not hurriedly, but contemplatively. They know 
that news in the Magazine is accurate and authoritative, and 


that confidence is reflected to the interest of the advertiser. 





Let Us Send You Complete Information 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


164 West Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Today Decides Tomorrow 


BY HORACE W. MCDAVID 





International President 


66 ODAY decides tomorrow.” This state- 
ment is attributed to Julius Caesar as 
he led his men into battle. It is pur- 

ported to have been expressed by Abraham 

Lincoln as a young man in his struggle to earn 

a livelihood and equip himself for his life 

work at New Salem, Illinois. But whether the 

thought “today decides tomorrow” is used as 

a battle cry in time of war, or a slogan in time 

of peace, it states a principle of universal 

application. 

“Today decides tomorrow” can be applied 
with force to Kiwanis International as we 
develop our plans for the future, and what 
we do at this time in regard to our policies 
and the promotion of them, decides what we 
shall do tomorrow. 

This thought has come to me as I have 
looked over the splendid achievements of our 
organization, for never, in my opinion has 
Kiwanis International functioned as effectively 
in its practical operation. Through a better 
trained leadership and a greater emphasis 
upon our Objectives, there is an increased 
realism in our work. We are touching the 
community life on the North American Con- 
tinent in a practical way that should bring a 
just pride of accomplishment to every Kiwan- 
ian. 

But as Kiwanians we must face the facts. 
In order to maintain the efficiency of our or- 
ganization—to increase its usefulness and that 
we may better provide for the more active 
functioning of the individual club—a time has 
come when the financial plan of our organiza- 
tion must receive our serious consideration. 
If Kiwanis is to grow and to exert the greatest 
possible influence for good, there must be in- 
creased revenue. 

It was this thought which I had in mind, 
when, with the approval of our Executive Com- 
mittee in August of last year, I instructed our 
Finance Committee to go over our whole finan- 
cial plan. It was asked to consider possible 
economies of operation, as well as to investi- 
gate every phase of our expenditures and 
sources of income. It was asked to bring 
back their conclusions to our International 
Board. 

What has happened is a matter of record. 
The conclusions were unanimously approved 
by the Board. They were likewise unani- 
mously concurred in by the Committee of In- 
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ternational Past Presidents. On December 5, 
1929, our International Council, consisting of 
our International Trustees, International Off- 
cers, District Governors and Past Interna- 
tional Presidents, to which body the whole 
matter was referred, upon hearing the Finance 
Committee’s report and the conclusions based 
thereon, after fullest discussion, voted with one 
exception to approve an increase in annual 
membership dues of fifty cents. Our Inter- 
national Council further requested our Inter- 
national Committee on Laws and Regulations 
to prepare an Amendment incorporating the 
proposed change in the Constitution, which 
was to be submitted at the next International 
Convention to be held in Atlantic City. 

The accompanying graphs with the article 
by the Chairman of the Finance Committee of 
Kiwanis International, approved by the 
Finance Committee, appear on pages 172-174. 

They speak for themselves. They strike no 
note of pessimism; on the contrary they only 
reflect naturally decreasing revenues from ex- 
tension effort in the face of a most active effort 
to give guidance and assistance to the indi- 
vidual clubs of our organization. This whole 
problem is one to which I earnestly direct the 
attention of every Kiwanian. 

While it is not difficult of solution, we do 
need the best thought and judgment which 
can be brought to bear upon it. This slight 
increase in annual membership dues, while it 
means but little to the individual, means so 
much to the adequate maintenance and further 
growth of our organization, not only in the 
preservation of the activities which we now 
have, but in the further strengthening of the 
personnel and even more effective functioning 
as an organization. 

Bear in mind that Kiwanis is not a “one- 
man” organization. It is a “one-hundred- 
thousand-man” organization. It is a democ- 
racy asserting itself and governing itself. It 
must ever remain so. The highest interest of 
Kiwanis calls upon you to assume your re- 
sponsibility. We want every Kiwanian to 
consider our finances as individuals, not only 
in terms of the present, but having in mind 
our needs of the future in the light of our 
growing responsibility and increased oppor- 
tunity as an organization working as an effec- 
tive agency for the betterment of mankind. 
Kiwanis expects no less than your best and 
I know you will not fail. 
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Relations between Canada 
and the United States 


FROM A CANADIAN POINT OF VIEW—SOME 


United States-Canada Week, 
April 27—May 3, celebrating the 
one hundred and twelfth anni- 
versary of the signing of the 
Rush-Bagot Treaty, will be ob- 
served by all Kiwanis clubs. 


N A great city of a distant land two 
I stores stand alongside one another 

without a dividing fence. One is a 
mammoth “emporium” whose massive 
structure and costly furnishings indicate 
its overwhelming prosperity and imposing 
wealth. Its owners frequently boast that, 
judged by material standards and by the 
extent and diversity of the merchandise it 
offers for sale, it has no rival in the world. 
It manufactures almost all its own offer- 


DIFFERENCES AND A REMEDY 


ET 


BY j. WALTER C. TAYLOR 


Former International Vice-President 


Montreal, Quebec 


ings and there seems to be no limit to the 
range of its bargains. The store clerks 
are highly paid and quite naturally they 
feel a certain sense of superiority through 
their connection with and service to this 
splendid establishment. 

The adjoining store is newer and less 
pretentious, although it is solidly built. 
It is proud of the fact that it is a branch 
of a great organization whose activities 
extend through the “seven seas,” but it 
also boasts of its independence of action 
and of the strides it has made in the sixty 
years since the establishment of the 
branch. 

From time to time a few men in con- 
trol of the mammoth store talk of absorb- 
ing the smaller neighbour. Yet the neigh- 


bour is sturdy and independent and while 
sometimes this sort of talk causes a pass- 
ing irritation, it is put down generally to 
a lack of appreciation of values and a 
habit of using extravagant language on 
the part of the “big fellow.” 

Other causes operate to create a rivalry 
between the big store and its neighbour. 
Whenever the smaller store marks its 
prices low to attract more customers, the 
emporium counters this by offering even 
lower prices. The big store from time to 
time buys some of the unmanufactured 
material which the smaller place has in 
abundance—for the big store makes its 
own merchandise from.a needle to an 
anchor—but it will not purchase the 
manufactured goods of the smaller store 








without demanding a heavy tax for selling 
the goods. This often leads to irritation 
and to talk of retaliation and although as 
a rule the clerks of the two stores frater- 
nize in outwardly friendly fashion, there 
is too often an under-current of ill feeling 
between them and there is plenty of ma- 
terial to inflame the smallest differences. 

There are other things also which tend 
to disturb the harmony of their relations. 
The smaller store has a long standing 
grievance that the water supply, which is 
for common use, is filched by the big 
fellow in larger quantities than he has 
a right to use, and that this practice is 
continued year after year in the face of 
the protests of the smaller store and in 
defiance also of the rules and 
which the officials of the emporium pub- 
lish. 


orders 


Gradually the executives and the think- 
ing both have come to 
appreciate that the points of agreement 
are far greater than the points of differ- 
ence and that more is to be gained by 
emphasizing their agreements than by 
their differences. They have 
come to the conclusion that the para- 
mount need of both is the creation of 
some organization with a membership 
drawn from both stores which will ex- 
plain to the mass of employes the causes 
of their differences, point out the extent 


men in stores 


stressing 





of their agreements, and do everything 
possible to develop a more friendly atti- 
tude and to eliminate friction. 

These things are an allegory. The two 
stores are symbolic of the two great 
neighbouring countries, the United States 
and Canada. The weapon used by the 
big store to hamper the industrial expan- 
sion of its neighbour and to limit his 
trade sales is the tariff, and the little irri- 
tations about water supply and other 
things find their counterpart in the drain- 
age canal issue at Chicago and in other 
contentious points of disagreement. 

Is it necessary to point the moral 
further? Is it a matter of much discern- 
ment to find the prototype of the organi- 
zation that shall be international in its 
scope, that has already done something 
to remove sources of friction and that 
might accomplish much more in the same 
In this field Kiwanis has already 
sown much good seed. The task is a 
difficult one and progress must be slow 
but the record of Kiwanis of the past, 
gives warrant to the expectation that if 
Kiwanians attack this problem with the 
same enthusiasm and the same determi- 


cause? 


nation they have displayed in other fields, 
they will reap a rich reward. 


Differences are Economic 


In considering the extent of our inter- 
national agreements and our differences, 
let us first the axiom that the 
source of almost all these differences that 
from time to time flame up and then dis- 
appear almost as suddenly as they came 
into being is economic. The disagree- 
ments are not due to any fundamental 
differences in race, traditions, language, 
ideals or habits of living. There is no 
acute difference in natural viewpoints. If 
we could remove the economic causes of 
difference we should take a tremendous 
step forward in the establishment of a 
great friendliness. To do this we must 
get a better understanding of mutual 
views and ideals and of one another, not 


accept 


by poking our noses curiously into each 
other’s business and not by constantly 
boasting of our own superiority in certain 
fields, but by ascertaining patiently and 
tactfully the extent and nature of our 
differences. 

Having decided what our differences 
are and what are the objectives and ideals 
of each nation, the next step is to see that 
we respect and approve these ideals and 
aims. Much harm has been done in the 
past by boasts of superiority on both 
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sides. We must approach this thing from 
another angle if we sincerely desire im- 
provement. We must learn to appreciate 
one another and understand one another. 
We must realize that both nations have 
their individual parts to play in the 
world’s history. We must understand that 
while there may be a great similarity of 
aims and ideals, we are likely to approach 
them along different paths. We must not 
be jealous of the progress or advance of 
one another nor attempt to copy slavishly 
the methods by which either neighbour 
has won success. 

This means that we have to be good 
neighbours, not in any narrow sense just 
because Providence has ordained that we 
shall live and develop alongside one an- 


other. We must be neighbourly in that 
fine spirit of generosity and_liberal- 


mindedness which our forefathers knew 
and practised but which we seem some- 
how to have lost or overlooked since we 
moved out of our houses into our steam- 
heated apartments with their box rooms 
and their all-modern-improvements. 

The only basis for mutual consideration 
is mutual understanding. If we want to 
avoid stepping on our neighbour’s corns, 
we must first find out on which toe they 
have grown, and which appear to be the 
most inflamed and painful to the slightest 
contact. 


Causes Operating against Harmony 


What then are the causes operating 
against the harmony of Canadian-Ameri- 
can relations? They may be grouped 
under six main heads: 

1. The Tariff. 

2. The British-American 
ment. 

3. The Chicago Drainage Canal. 

4. The attitude of many customs offi- 
cials, prohibition officers and immigration 
inspectors. 

5. The resentment ofa largely unin- 
formed section of our people at the ex- 
ploitation of the natural resources of the 
Dominion and the fear that control of her 
basic natural resources may pass out of 
her hands. 

6. The natural feeling of jealousy dis- 
played by a small nation towards its more 
prosperous rival and the irritation created 
by boasts of superiority and _ positive 
hostility by men of the “Big Bill” Thomp- 
son type. 


debt settle- 


Of these causes the first three and the 
fifth are fundamentally economic. The 
other two are largely questions of train- 
ing and respect. To some degree they 
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have been brought about by the condi- 
tions set up by the other four. 

Now so far as the economic causes are 
concerned, it is not possible for Canada to 
take the initiative. The best which the 
friends of both countries can hope to 
accomplish, is that each will understand 
the viewpoint of his neighbour. 


The Tariff Issue 


Take the tariff issue. Canadians readily 
admit that the people of the United States 
have every right in the world to write 
their own tariff schedules in their own 
way and to their own liking. Canada ad- 
mits that it is a sound policy for the 
United States to seek to conserve her own 
domestic market for her own manufac- 
turers and that she has every right to 
accomplish this end by placing a high 
tariff on the goods of other countries. On 
the other hand, Canada ventures to re- 
mind her neighbour from time to time that 
she is her best customer and that it is 
sometimes advantageous and positively 
profitable for a trading concern to be gra- 
cious and conciliatory to its best customer. 
This is practical common sense. When 
Canada sees Congress spending many 
months in drafting a tariff which is obvi- 
ously designed in many of its schedules 
to hamper Canadian trade, it is natural 
that she should talk of retaliation. This 
leads to recriminations that have no place 
in the relations of good neighbours. One 
of the political parties of Canada is 
openly in favour of retaliation in tariff, 
while the other which represents the 
government in power, goes no further in 
this matter than to adopt a policy of 
watchful waiting with a clearly defined 
promise that the interests of the Canadian 
people will be safeguarded, and that 
when the tariff schedules become law at 
Washington, it will be time to consider 
what action the Dominion will take. 

Retaliation by the best customer be- 
cause he is dissatisfied with the treatment 
he receives from the house he trades with, 
is not a healthy sort of suggestion. It 
too often springs from uninformed talk 
based on ignorance and misconception. 
Canada has to see the viewpoint of her 
neighbour and the United States has to 
view the policy of Canada and her objec- 
tives in the correct prospective. The tariff 
is not a new source of irritation between 
these, neighbours. Customs schedules 
which provide for the free importation 
into the United States of newsprint— 
which is largely raw material—but exacts 
a high import duty on high grade papers 
and stationery into which labour and 
brains have gone—has long been pointed 
to as a typical example of a tariff which 
is discriminatory and hurtful to Canadian 
industry. 

Yet there is only one remedy. Canada 
should go ahead and rearrange her own 
tariff schedules without regard for any- 
thing but her own interests. Retaliation is 
the proper course if thereby advantage 






will accrue but retaliation based on fun- 
damentally sound economic principles 
and not retaliation to satisfy sectional 
jealousies or petty vengeance and spite. 

Then when the tariff schedules of both 
countries have been adjusted, it will be 
the task of those who are honestly anxious 
to promote friendly feelings, to set forth 
clearly the economic soundness of both 
positions and to prove that not petty re- 
venge, but practical business sense, has 
directed both courses. 

It is better for Canada to look to the 
strengthening of her own fences and to 
devote all her energies to the protection 
and expansion of her own industries, than 
to exhibit annoyance over the height of 
her neighbour’s walls, or to find fault 
with the bricks and plaster with which 
they are built. 

The United States as a nation is too 
shrewd a trader to seek deliberately to 
annoy her best customer and to jeopar- 
dize the friendly relations that should 
exist between neighbours. If any action 
taken by Congress or by the Canadian 
Parliament has the effect of lessening 
trade between the two countries or of 
driving it into other channels, it will be 
due to the fact that both countries after 
mature consideration believe that their 
best interests lie in such diversion of 
trade channels and that the course of 
each can be justified by sound economics. 

If Canada really wants to foster that 
spirit of neighbourliness about which so 
many after-dinner speeches are made and 
about which so much is written, she must 
get out of her head the idea that the 
United States tariff is directed against her 
for any other reason except one that can 
be justified economically. Such tariff 
changes may cripple her trade but this 
will be an indirect effect rather than a 
predisposing cause. 

As a nation, Canada is out of her 
swaddling clothes and she must take, and 
is quite willing to take, the responsibil- 
ities of nationhood on her own shoulders. 
She must mould her trade policy with a 
single eye to the stimulation of her own 
trade and commerce and she should per- 
mit her neighbour to do the same without 
cavil or unfriendly comment. It is child- 
ish for us to whine about retaliation. It 
is the more manly course to meet tariff 
changes that hurt us with dignity and 


with a determination to turn such changes 
to our own profit and advantage. 


Chicago Drainage Canal Issue 


Again take the case of what is known 
as the Chicago Drainage Canal issue. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that Chicago is acting illegally 
in diverting 8,500 cubic feet of water in- 
stead of about half that quantity for 
drainage purposes nominally. Yet Chi- 
cago in defiance of the order of her own 
courts and of the highest authority of the 
country, continues to act illegally and in 
so doing, lowers the water line of Cana- 
dian harbours, makes it impossible for 
ships of heavy draught to come to Mont- 
real and deprives every ship that leaves 
that harbour of a certain percentage of 
tonnage, that but for the illegal diversion, 
would be available. That is to say, the 
illegality of Chicago robs the merchants 
of Canada of thousands of dollars every 
year and yet Canada has no redress. 

If Chicago is sincerely and vitally con- 
cerned with sanitation and if the diver- 
sion of this water was actually and solely 
for sewage purposes and no other means 
of disposal was available, Canada would 
not feel such keen annoyance as she does. 
Yet the President of the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal Commission deelared recently: 

“At last the dream of a waterway from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico 
will be realized. On this account the 
litigation” (which resulted in giving Chi- 
cago an extension of time in which to 
complete her alternative sewage disposal 
plant), “is not only a triumph for Chi- 
cago but constitutes a signal victory for 
the great Middle West.” 

It is this dream that is robbing Canada 
yearly—this dream of a certain group of 
men who see a great water route from 
Chicago to the Gulf and with Chicago the 
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greatest inland port in the world... Yet 
all this must be done at the expense of 
Canada and Canada has never ceased to 
protest against the illegality. 

Most Canadians believe that this diver- 
sion of water, this flagrant violation of 
treaty rights and this refusal of a great 
city to obey the courts of the land, is a 
hindrance to our commerce as well as the 
cause of a loss of many thousands of dol- 
lars. It is a constant and continuing 
source of irritation that does not make 
for friendly relations. 

In this matter Canada feels her power- 
With the best intentions in the 
she force 


lessness. 
world cannot Chicago to do 
what that city refuses to do on the orders 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Canada must sit and twiddle her thumbs 
and let the irritation grow greater. The 
best that those in Canada who desire to 
foster friendly relations can hope to do, 
the squarely up to the 
people of the United States and having 
heard and considered their pleas, to leave 
it to the 
what she 


is to put 


case 


good sense of a neighbour to do 
can to end the abuse or amend 


it. The more light that is thrown on the 
subject calmly and dispassionately, the 


better for the relations between the two 
countries. There is no emollient so sooth- 
ing for sores like these as mutual un- 
derstanding of facts and determining 
motives. 


British-American War Debt Settlement 


Of the British-American war debt set- 
tlement it might be argued that it is not 
Canada’s concern. Yet Canada, as a 
member of the British Empire, feels 
vitally interested in any arrangements 
made her neighbour and the 
motherland. Canadians, as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
think that it is hardly “cricket” for Brit- 
ain to have to pay such an enormous debt 
in view of the fact that Britain bore a 
disproportionate share of the burden of 
the war in blood and treasure. To this 
the United States has a good answer. It 
says that the settlement of the debt be- 
tween Great Britain and themselves was 
an agreement reached by creditor and 
debtor on sound business grounds, with- 
out the introduction of sentiment. Brit- 
ain never for a second disputed that debt 
and she admits that the United States 
made concessions in the 
lowering of interest charges. America 
justly argues that Britain had goods and 
services for the money she is now paying, 
and that much of the money was lent at 
a critical period of the war when a refusal 
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-on the part of the United States to supply 


more merchandise and more money might 
have ended in disaster to the Allied cause. 
On the purely commercial basis this is 
quite true, and Britain has never thought 
of challenging it. Yet the view prevails 
and finds echo in Canada that by acting 
solely on her strict legal rights, America 
lost a magnificent opportunity for a gen- 
erous gesture that would have won her 
the approval of the world and the undy- 
ing gratitude of Britain. Britishers (and 
Canadians are numbered among the fore- 
most of that clan), still think that there 
is something to be said on the sentimental 
side, while America rigidly confines the 
transaction strictly to business. Here are 
two and the friends 

both countries can best advance the cause 
of mutual friendliness by a just and gen- 
erous consideration of the actions of one 
another. Obviously no good can be 
achieved by harping on the points of dif- 
ference. It would be better if we bor- 
rowed each other’s spectacles for a time 
when we consider this and other prob- 


opposing views, 


lems. 


Attitude of Border Officials 


The attitude of border officials of the 
United States towards citizens of Canada, 
United States on business or 
pleasure, has long been a source of petty 
annoyance. This been heightened 
through incidents that have occurred 
the enforcement of prohibition. There 
are today thousands of Americans 
think that Canada is distinctly unfriendly 
because she displays indifference with re- 
gard to the enforcement of prohibition, 
regarding it as the concern of her neigh- 
bour only. Moreover, as a whole Canada 
is far from convinced that the United 
States has shown that determination and 
vigour in enforcing the Volstead Act that 
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she might have done. Britain made a 
valuable concession to the United States 
in this matter, in extending the three- 
mile limit area in order to curb the rum- 
runners, but she stands firmly on her 
rights in such incidents as the shooting 
of the I’m Alone, and the delay in the 
formation of a commission of enquiry 
only tends to exaggerate this irritation. 

Moreover, the lack of civility too often 
displayed by United States border offi- 
cials in their attitude towards Canadians, 
makes more friction which by frequent 
repetition, becomes cumulative in _ its 
effect. The attitude of one nation towards 
another is merely the composite attitude 
of its individual and national friendly 
relations. They are not advanced by the 
high-headedness of petty officials. There 
is obviously need for tact in handling 
these cases but that tact must be based 
not only on forbearance but on better 
understanding of one another and the in- 
dividual determination of every officer on 
both sides of the border to do his utmost 
to advance the cause of international 
amity. 
Individual and National Jealousies 

The other causes of friction might be 
grouped under the heading of individual 
and national jealousies. They are fos- 
tered by men of the “Big Bill” Thompson 
type and they are only removed by toler- 
ance and by an earnest effort on the part 
of every subject of Canada and the 
United States, to refrain from speaking 
or publishing those little differences that 
so quickly set up poisonous sores. No 
citizen of either country objects to the 
other showing a pride in the material 
prosperity or the traditions, history, or 
the form of government of his own coun- 
try. The trouble arises when comparisons 
are made and there is vapid and airy 
boasting about how superior this or that 
country is to its neighbour. “We do these 
things better in Canada” is just as galling 
to our neighbour as the contemptuous 
tones and words of the “We can lick 
creation” bombast is to us. This is a 
matter also of individual effort and of 
better understanding. We must see to it 
that our outlook on life and our pride of 
race are not measured byhow much better 
we are than our neighbours, but by how 
great a contribution each of us is making 
to the advance of the civilization of the 
world and the development of more 
friendly relations with other peoples, 
both neighbourly and distant. We must 
endeavour to expand our outlook from a 
narrow nationalism to a broader inter- 

(Turn to page 204) 
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United States-Canada Week 


FRIENDSHIP AND FELLOWSHIP TO BE STRESSED DURING WEEK OF APRIL 27-MAY 3 


BY HENRY C. HEINZ 


Chairman, Special International Committee on United States-Canada Week 


Past International President 


IWANIS International has again 
K included in its program an observ- 
ance of United States-Canada 

week, April 27—May 3, when every club 
in North America is expected to stress 
the friendly relations which have existed 


between the two neighbor nations since 


1818. 

It is well that more than 100,000 citi- 
zens of North America who pay homage 
to the universal principles of Kiwanis, 
join again in this recognition of the 
friendly feeling that has existed for gen- 
erations between the two nations whose 
boundary line is almost an imaginary one. 
It is well for the members of a church or 
a fraternal order frequently to reaffirm 
their creeds. It is well that on stated 
occasions the adherents of a party go on 
record as re-endorsing their several plat- 
forms, and therefore, Kiwanis Inter- 
national has set the one hundred and 
twelfth anniversary of the Rush-Bagot 
Treaty as the date for their reafirmation 
of the spirit of good will and amity be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 

On April 28, 1818, James Monroe, then 
President of the United States, issued a 
proclamation setting forth the stipula- 
tions for effective limitations of naval 
armament on the Great Lakes, in accord- 
ance with the agreement entered into by 

tichard Bagot, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary for and in be- 
half of His Britannic Majesty. This 
is known as the Rush-Bagot Treaty. 

The anniversary of the Rush-Bagot 
Treaty marks the date of this Kiwanis 
event and is to be observed by the Ki- 
wanis clubs of North America in accord- 
ance with the following resolution 
adopted at the Milwaukee Convention of 
Kiwanis International: 


“WHEREAS, we believe that a peace 
which is continual between the people 
of the United States and Canada is 
essential to world peace; 

“Be it Resotvep, that Kiwanis Inter- 
national in convention assembled does 
hereby pledge its unqualified support 
to all such movements as shall tend 
to continue the peace that has existed 
between these two countries for over 


a hundred years, and recommends to 

the Board of Trustees that proper 

steps be taken to make the United 

States-Canada Week a biennial event, 

when there shall be an interchange of 

speakers and such other movements 
inaugurated as will tend to develop 
the increasing spirit of good will al- 
ready existing. 

“It is further suggested that a spe- 
cial committee be appointed to carry 
out the above recommendations in 
every district and that regional inter- 
club meetings be arranged to the end 
that more adequate speakers may be 
secured.” 

Kiwanis International expects that 
every club within its jurisdiction will set 
aside its meeting during the week of 
April 27 to May 3, 1930, for a program 
devoted to promotion of the peaceful and 
friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries. It is urged that preparations be 
made well in advance; a speaker selected, 
and adequate time given him for thought 
upon the subject. There are many new 
clubs in the United States, perhaps, 
which have not provided themselves with 
a Canadian flag,* which should stand be- 
side the Stars and Stripes. Canadian 
clubs have more generally displayed both 
flags but perhaps some Canadian club is 
not the possessor of a flag of the United 
States. 

Kiwanis clubs situated near the na- 
tional boundary may find opportunity for 
a gesture of friendliness in inviting a Ki- 
wanian from across the line to deliver the 
address. In many of the larger cities of 
America there may be numbered in the 
Kiwanis roster a Canadian equipped to 
deliver to his club a message of good will 
from “Our Lady of the Snows,” and per- 
haps our Canadian clubs may find in their 
own memberships, natives of the United 
States who are well fitted to speak upon 
the subject. 

In 1922, eight years ago, Kiwanis In- 
ternational inaugurated this United 
States-Canada Week. It was not repeated 
until 1927, when it was again observed. 
The fact that perfect peace and friend- 


*The British Union Jack. 


ship have prevailed for more than a cen- 
tury between the United States and Can- 
ada may perhaps have led many of us, 
particularly those residing far from the 
border, to accept the situation as so much 
a matter of course that we have failed to 
realize its tremendous significance. But 
one hundred and twelve years of amity 
between two nations whose border 
stretches 3,000 miles from Atlantic to 
Pacific is no ordinary situation. It is 
worth commemorating. It is worth public 
observance and widespread publicity. 

Kiwanis International has perhaps 
more than any other civic organization 
demonstrated this spirit of amity in the 
great Warren G. Harding International 
Good Will Memorial erected at Van- 
couver, B. C., in 1925, in its display of 
the two flags side by side at its meetings, 
in its consistent recognition of the two 
countries in its international councils. 

But we are not alone in this. There is 
an ever-growing friendliness. There was 
never a greater demonstration than that 
of the recent visit to the United States 
of the Honorable Ramsay MacDonald, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, for a 
friendly conference with Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States. And only 
a few weeks ago, thousands upon thou- 
sands of citizens of the United States rose 
at dawn to hear, over an international 
network of radio, the address of His 
Majesty King George V. of Great Britain, 
while at the same time other thousands 
dwelling under the British flag were lis- 
tening to the peace message of Secretary 
of State Stimson, the representative of the 
United States in the great international 
conference looking toward disarmament. 
The Shrine of North America at its next 
meeting in Toronto, Canada, in June, will 
erect a peace monument, ceremonies to be 
participated in by notables of both Can- 
ada and the United States. 

It is indeed therefore worthy of Ki- 
wanis International to again add stress 
upon the friendship and fellowship that 
exist between the peoples of these two 
nations, for in a nation as an individual 
friendship and understanding eliminates 
ill feeling and prejudice. The observa- 
tion of this week is also significant as it 
emphasizes the international character of 
onr organization. 





The Rush-Bagot Treaty 


BY HON. CHARLES S. DENEEN 


The Rush-Bagot Treaty became 
effective April 18, 1818. The 
spirit back of the disarmament 
conferences which preceded it 
provides us with ideas that can 
be used in present-day affairs. 


>>>>> 


HE Rush-Bagot Treaty which be- 
f pen effective on April 18, 1818, 

named after the Right Honorable 
Charles Bagot, representing His Britannic 
Majesty, and Honorable Richard Rush, 
then Acting Secretary of State for the 
United States, has enabled the people of 
the Dominion of Canada and of the 
United States to dwell in peace for one 
hundred and twelve years in mutual re- 
The Treaty was 


spect and confidence. 


proclaimed by President James Monroe. 

The gist of the Treaty is that each of 
the high contracting parties should limit 
itself to one vessel, not exceeding a bur- 
den of one hundred tons, and armed with 
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one eighteen-pound cannon on Lake On- 
tario; on the upper lakes, to two vessels 
not exceeding like burden and armed in 
like manner; on the waters of Lake 
Champlain to one vessel not exceeding 
like burden and armed in like manner. 
All other armed vessels on those lakes to 
be dismantled and no other vessel of war 
to be built or armed. 

A provision was made for the annulling 
of the stipulation by either party on the 
giving of notice to that effect after the 
expiration of six months from the date of 
such notice. 

The Treaty has been in effect one hun- 
dred and twelve years. No fortification 
has been erected by either party to the 


Treaty. The unguarded boundary of the 
Dominion of Canada touches the un- 


guarded boundary of the United States 
of America for more than three thousand 
miles across the continent. No other fac- 
tor has had greater influence in maintain- 
ing the happy conditions which have 
prevailed so long between the two coun- 
tries, than the Rush-Bagot Treaty. 


Origin of the Idea 

It will be interesting, I think, to recall 
some of the facts that led to this agree- 
ment. The first suggestion of the idea of 
making the Great Lakes region neutral, 
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originated during the administration of 
George Washington and with the Presi- 
dent himself as a means of “preserving 
peace at home.” 

On May 6, 1794, Mr. Randolph, Secre- 
tary of State, wrote to Mr. Jay, who had 
been sent to negotiate a treaty with Eng- 
land that in case the “subject of a com- 
mercial treaty be listened to” it would be 
well to consider as one objection the 
following: “In peace, no troops to be kept 
within a limited distance of the lakes.” 
There is no record of the consideration of 
this subject in the negotiations. Jay’s 
treaty clearly gave Great Britain the ad- 
vantage on the lakes much to the dis- 
appointment of Mr. Madison and others, 
but probably no better terms could have 
been secured at that time. It permitted 
British subjects “to navigate all the lakes, 
rivers and waters of the United States up 
to the highest ports of entry”, but it was 
expressly stated that the 
United States were not to be admitted 
into the seaports, harbors, bays or creeks 
of His Majesty’s American dominions.” 
By it the lake trade of the Great Lakes 
fell into the hands of the British, and by 
means of that trade they secured an in- 
fluence over the Indians of the Northwest 
which they were able to retain until the 
War of 1812. 

It appears that the first definite proposi- 
tion on disarmament on the Great Lakes 
was made by Mr. Gallatin on September 
6, 1814. It was at the conclusion of the 
War of 1812 when the commissioners 
were meeting in response to the attempt 
of Russia to mediate. The instructions 


“vessels of 
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of the Secretary of State, Monroe, to the 
American commissioners April 15, 1813, 
were as follows: “You will avoid also any 
stipulation which might restrain the 
United States from increasing their naval 
forces to any extent they may think 
proper on the lakes held in common or 
excluding the British traders from navi- 
gation of the lakes and rivers exclusively 
within our own jurisdiction.” 

Adams objected to Gallatin’s proposal 
and the matter was dropped. It will be 
noted, however, that the Americans were 
beginning to foresee a prospect of trouble 
between the United States and Canada, 
hecause on January 28, 1814, Monroe 
thought that participation in the dominion 
and navigation of the lakes by Great Bri- 
tain would be a source of danger with the 
renewal of the war. 

Lord Castlereagh, English Prime Minis- 
ter, from the first desired to prevent a 
contest for naval ascendency upon the 
lakes. In a memorandum to the British 
Peace Commissioners he submitted the 
following instructions relative to the 
boundaries of Canada: “In order to put 
an end to the jealousies which may arise 
by the construction of ships of war on 
the lakes, it should be proposed that the 
two contracting parties should recipro- 
cally bind themselves not to construct any 
ships of war on any of the lakes; and 
should entirely dismantle those which 
are preparing for service.” This mem- 
orandum was returned by the commis- 
sioners marked “not used.” 

By August, 1814, it appeared to Lord 
Castlereagh that a boundary line to the 
middle of the lakes with the right of each 
country to arm both on water and shore 
would tend to create a “perpetual con- 
test for naval ascendency in peace, as 
well as in war.” He, therefore, thought it 
necessary for the sake of peace and 
economy to decide as to which power 
these waters should, in a military sense, 
exclusively belong. In his instructions to 
the British commissioners on August 14 
he said: 

“Upon the point of frontier, you may 
state that the views of the British Govern- 
ment are strictly defensive. They con- 
sider the course of the lakes from Lake 
Ontario to Lake Superior, both inclusive, 
to be the natural military frontier of the 
British possessions in North America. As 
the weaker power on the North American 
Continent, the less capable of acting 
offensively, and the most exposed to sud- 
den invasion, Great Britain considers 
itself entitled to claim and to use the lakes 
as a military barrier.” 

Lord Castlereagh stated that Great 
Britain should also have military com- 
mand of the American shores of the 
lakes, though he was “disposed to leave 
the sovereignty of the soil undisturbed 
and incident to it the free commercial 
navigation of the lakes”, provided the 
American Government would stipulate 
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“not to preserve or construct any fortifi- 
cations upon or near a limited distance of 
the shores, or maintain or construct any 
armed vessel upon the lakes in question, 
or upon the rivers which empty them- 
selves into the same.” 

John Quincy Adams, then Minister of 
the United States to London, received the 
following from Secretary of State James 
Monroe on November 16, 1815: “It is 
evident that if each party augments its 
force there, with a view to obtaining as- 
cendency over the other, that vast expense 
will be incurred and the danger of colli- 
sion augmented in like The 
President is sincerely desirous to prevent 
an evil which it is presumed is equally to 
be deprecated by both governments. He, 
therefore, authorizes you to propose to 
the British Government such an arrange- 
ment respecting the naval force to be kept 
on the lakes by both governments as will 
demonstrate their specific policy and 
secure their peace. He is willing to con- 
fine, on each side, to a certain moderate 
number of armed vessels and the smaller 
the number the more agreeable to him; 
or to abstain altogether from an armed 
force beyond that used for revenue. You 
will bring this subject under the con- 
sideration of the British Government im- 
mediately after the receipt of this letter.” 


degree. 


Menacing Conditions 


At that time the following conditions 
were menacing the peace between the 
United States and Canada: 

1. Restlessness and hostility of the In- 
dians on the frontier. 

2. Conduct of the British local authori- 
ties in Canada. 

3. Desertion of British soldiers on the 


- American side. 


4. British armaments on the lakes. 

Each was suspicious of the other. For 
instance, Dallas wrote to Monroe that 
“We must be on our guard.” By the 
commercial convention of 1815, the 
United States in the interest of peace, re- 
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fused to allow the British to trade with 
the Indians in United States territory, 
though it cost her the use of the St. 
Lawrence River. Troubles were arising 
concerning jurisdiction. The Americans 
complained of the conduct of the British 
officers in pursuing deserters into Ameri- 
can territory and in otherwise violating 
international usage. On the other hand, 
the British complained of the attempts of 
a United States officer on the frontier to 
seduce soldiers from the British service. 
Under these conditions Lord Castlereagh 
and Adams continued their conferences. 
Adams felt that peace should be cemented 
by “that mutual reliance on good faith, 
far better adapted to the maintenance of 
international harmony than the jealous 
and exasperating defiance of complete 
armor.” 


Senate Ratifies Treaty 


He renewed his proposal to “mutually 


and equally disarm upon the Great 
Lakes.” The attitude of Lord Castle- 
reagh, however, was becoming more 


friendly, and he instructed Charles Bagot, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, to negotiate an agreement 
affecting the United States and Canada. 
After numerous interchanges of notes and 
opinions, the Rush-Bagot Agreement was 
reached and ratified by the Senate and 
became effective on April 18, 1818. 
Thereafter all armed vessels were dis- 
3y 1825 the Great Lakes were 
free of armed craft. Troops were with- 
Old causes 
of animosities were removed at home. 
President Monroe made a visit to the 
North and West which helped to remove 
party and national prejudices. In his 
message in December, 1817, President 
Monroe said: “Our own people are the 
barriers on the lakes and great fortifica- 
He hoped that a 
just, candid and friendly policy would en- 


mantled. 


drawn and forts destroyed. 


tions are unnecessary.” 


able us to preserve amicable foreign rela- 
tions. There were still some differences 
between British sailors and our people. 
Mr. Madison thought if the question of 
impressment was settled, a remaining dan- 
ger to a permanent harmony would lie in 
the position of Canada. 

On November 28, 1818, he wrote Mon- 
roe that “The only reason we can have to 
desire Canada ought to weigh as much 
with Great Britain as with us. In her 
hands it must ever be a source of collision 
which she ought to be equally anxious to 
remove.” 


Contest for Trade 


In 1822 commissioners settled details 
of the boundary line between Canada and 
the United States from the St. Lawrence 
to Lake Superior. Then began the contest 
between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain for trade on the lakes. Canals were 
constructed, among them being the Erie 

(Turn to page 201) 





ERE you asked what can be pur- 
chased with a penny your reply 
“Nothing of 


much consequence.” It is not sufficient 


would probably be 


for a newspaper, a postage stamp or a 
tip and yet that insignificant coin can be 
made to influence the destiny of a great 
organization. 

One penny each week from every Ki- 
wanian represents the amount required to 
solve the financial problem of Kiwanis 
International and permit it to retain the 


The Value of a Penny 


>>>>>>>- 


enviable position it now holds among or- 
ganizations of a similar character. 

Our problem is to find a source of addi- 
tional revenue to offset the ever decreas- 
ing revenue from extension. It is not that 
of providing a general increase but its 
purpose is to afford substitute funds to 
take the place of extension income. 

For several years each successive Inter- 
national Committee on Finance has di- 
rected attention to the rapidly approach- 
revision of our 


ing time when some 
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BY WALTER R. WEISER 


Chairman, International Committee 
on Finance 


financial plan would be necessary if we 
are to maintain that efficiency which has 
been responsible for the growth and 
standard of excellence maintained by Ki- 
wanis International in the past. 

During the earlier years of the organi- 
zation, the phenomenal increase of new 
clubs provided an income from charter 
fees which, together with our Inter- 
national dues, was sufficient to set up 
and maintain an efficient administrative 
machine and gave us each year a small 
surplus with which to establish a reserve 
fund. We should keep in mind that the 
small reserve we now have has been the 
result of extension income. The number 
of cities suitable to properly maintain a 
Kiwanis club is limited, and each year it 
is possible to build a decrezsing number 
of clubs; we can therefore anticipate lit- 
tle revenue from this source, which in 
1921 produced an income of $76,368 and 
only $14,090 in 1929. 

During this same period there de- 
veloped a demand for service to clubs, 
necessitating the establishing of Depart- 
ments of Service and Special Service: the 
former supplying literature and such as- 
sistance as could be rendered by mail, 
upon request, and based on information 
from reports, and the latter the more per- 
sonal service that was required by weak 
clubs. This required the employment of 
field workers to visit such clubs, some- 
times for several days or even weeks. In 
most cases, in the work with these clubs, 
reorganization is necessary before en- 
thusiasm and efficiency 
and many clubs are not only saved to 
Kiwanis but they become a credit to it. 

As the clubs came to know the value and 
availability of these departments, the de- 
mand for service rapidly increased so that 
the expenditure for service in 1921 for the 
original Service Department, which was 
only approximately $1000, increased with 
the developments of the Service Depart- 
ment and the addition of the Special Serv- 
ice Department to $66,772.25 in 1929, 

The decrease in extension income, as 
compared to the increase in the cost of 
service rendered, is graphically shown by 
the accompanying charts which explain 
definitely the reason for the conclusions 
formed by all Committees on Finance 


can be restored 
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since 1926. 

Last July President McDavid directed 
the present Committee on Finance to 
make a careful study of the financial 
structure of Kiwanis International and re- 
port our conclusions and recommenda- 
tions to the International Council in 
December. 

This study 
analysis of 


included an_ exhaustive 


Previous committee recommenda- 
tions. 

Department efficiency. 

Headquarters’ personnel. 

Anticipated income. 

Expenditures, including the possibil- 
ity of further economies. 

Convention finance and general con- 


vention plan. 


Our only sources of income are derived 
from club dues, Magazine subscriptions, 
Magazine advertising, charter fees from 
new clubs, interest on bank balances, 
convention registrations and the sale of 
supplies. 

Our income from International dues 
and Magazine subscriptions has remained 
practically stationary during the past 
three years. The Extension Department 
has been operated at a loss, conventions 
involve a deficit each year, Magazine ad- 
vertising income decreased $8,373.29 in 
1929 and, since this same rate of decrease 
applies to other magazines of a similar 
character, there is no prospect of relief 
from this source. The Department of 
Sales of Supplies is operated on a cost 
basis and furnishes us no surplus revenue. 

Last year we received $10,846.76 less 
income than during the previous year, due 
to a further decrease in extension income 
and Magazine advertising, and although 
every practical economy was practiced, 
the year closed with a deficit of $5042.15. 

There has been no increase in Inter- 
national dues since 1919 because as the 
organization grew, although our expendi- 
tures rapidly increased from year to year, 
we had a large income from extension to 
carry the load as is shown by the graph. 

It was not until 1922 that there was 
much demand for service and compara- 
tively little was done to assist the clubs. 
During those years there was little effort 
made to prepare district officers in their 
duties of leadership and it was not until 
the Denver Convention that the Inter- 
national Council was created. Inter- 
national Headquarters was at that time 
in a transitional stage and was just be- 
ginning to assume the important role 
which it has since played in carrying on 
the detailed work of the organization 
under the direction of the Board. 

So long as the income from extension 
equalled the expenditures, made neces- 
sary in the development of an efficient 
administrative machine, there was no need 
for an increase in International dues but 
when the Extension Department, instead 
of producing a large net increase, began 


to show a net loss, it became evident that 
the only other source of income, namely 
that obtained from International dues, 
must be made available. 

Your committee spent much time in a 
study of International Headquarters with 
a view toward instituting further econ- 
omies if possible. An analysis of the 
specific duties and salaries of each mem- 
ber of the Headquarters’ staff and every 
employee convinced us that there was no 
opportunity for curtailment of the per- 
sonnel or of the salary account if we are 
to maintain our service program at its 
present state of efficiency. 

An analysis of all expenditures was 
made and showed that every economy was 
exercised. In this connection the mem- 
bership should understand that our 
system of accounting is thorough and com- 
plete. Expenditures are not promiscu- 
ously made by the Headquarters’ staff. 
Your Board of Trustees, elected by you, 
through the Committee on Finance, au- 
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thorize every expenditure and no money 
can be spent without this authorization. 
Our By-laws provide that not later than 
the first days of January and July of each 
year, the Board of Trustees shall adopt a 
budget, making appropriations therein 
for the six months’ period beginning with 
January and July respectively. This budg- 
et shall specify the purpose and the 
amount of each appropriation and include 
a statement of the estimated revenue of 
Kiwanis International for each semi- 
annual period and the sources thereof. 
Our system of accounting is depart- 
mental in character and the budgets are 
built to correspond with these depart- 
ments. However, each department, even 
the Convention Department, must share 
in certain items such as salaries, rent, 
insurance, auditing, office expense, etc. 
A completed budget for six months 
with its supporting data, after study and 
revision by the Committee on Finance, is 
submitted to the Board of Trustees and 
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if approved it becomes the working guide 
to all our financial operations during the 
next six months’ period. It controls all 
expenditures and no changes can be made 
without authority from the Board. 

For two and one-half years these budg- 
ets have been built on the dangerously 
close margin of less than half of one’ per 
cent and we have been operating on the 
very closest margin between income and 
expenditures, 

In maintaining even this very small 
budget balance such curtailment has been 
necessary as to react to the detriment of 
complete efficiency. Our Magazine has 
been reduced in size and, although this 
reduction seems inadvisable, it has been 
necessary in order to avoid a deficit. In- 
ternational committees furnish the initi- 
ative and leadership for greater accom- 
plishment but many of these committees 
have not been permitted to meet because 
of lack of funds and the best results can- 
not be obtained under such conditions. 

Nothing has been added to our reserve 
fund since 1926. This fund represents 
less than fifty cents per member, an 
amount entirely inadequate for an or- 
ganization such as Kiwanis International. 
This fund should be gradually built up 
to at least the equal of one dollar per 
member. 

Our cash working capital has become 
so far depleted that for several years past 
we have been compelled to borrow each 
January $10,000 with which to carry on 
through that month while anticipating the 
International dues. 

After a study of the administrative set- 
up, it was the opinion of your committee 
that the time had arrived for combining 
the Departments of Special Service and 
Extension to afford greater efficiency. 

With the unanimous approval of the 
Board of Trustees, this change became 
operative on January first and the new 
department is known as the Field Service 
Department. This plan provides for the 
division of the United States and Canada 
into seven regions, to each of which a 
Field Service Representative is assigned 
who lives near the geographical center of 
the region and is available, through Inter- 
national Headquarters, for service and 
extension assistance. 

These representatives will contact with 
the clubs in their respective regions and 
seek to serve them, according to their 
needs, giving special attention and service 
to clubs that are most needy. In these 
contacts they will promote sponsoring in- 
terests and coéperate in the work of spon- 
soring. They will likewise care for build- 
ing and educating new clubs. All this 
work will be carried on in coéperation 
with district oficers in the same manner 
as the former extension and special serv- 
ice were done. 

Prior to this consolidation the personnel 
of the two departments consisted of four- 
teen men while under the new plan there 
will be but seven, all employed on a 





salary and expense basis. We believe 
that, in addition to giving a greater de- 
gree of efficiency in affording a larger 
and more diversified service, the arrange- 
ment will eliminate the criticism arising 
from the old plan of paying for extension 
work on a controlled percentage basis. 

After an exhaustive analysis, extending 
over a period of five months, of our entire 
financial and administrative structure, 
your committee submitted its findings to 
the Board of Trustees and to the Com- 
mittee of International Past Presidents, 
both of which groups unanimously con- 
curred in the conclusions submitted and 
we were directed to present the entire 
problem to the International Council in 
December for discussion and action. 

Our conclusions as presented were in 
substance as follows: 

1. That there must be additional funds 
as Kiwanis International must be oper- 
ated on our present plane of efficiency 
and activities and that the only source of 
such additional revenue is through the 
increased annual membership dues, and 
that our Constitution should be so 
amended as to permit an increase in the 
per capita dues of fifty cents per annum. 

2. That after a study of all phases of 
the operation of the organization includ- 
ing the detailed operation and personnel 
of International Headquarters, we can 
find no opportunity for a permanent cur- 
tailment if the present service program 
is to be efficiently maintained. 

3. That in the expenditures now 
charged against the Executive Depart- 
ment we do not believe it desirable to 
permanently eliminate such meetings of 
International committees as have been 
necessary temporarily to absorb other 
deficits. 

4, That the large volume of newspaper 
publicity which Kiwanis International is 
securing in the United States and Canada, 
through the material prepared by the 
Publicity Department, is absolutely essen- 
tial in maintaining a strong and sympa- 
thetic public opinion. 

5. That the service of Kiwanis Inter- 
national to the clubs and districts should 
be increased rather than barely main- 
tained upon the present basis. 

6. That the development of the organi- 
zation demands regional field representa- 
tives, on a salary and expense basis, for 
personal contact with clubs and the assis- 
tance of the district officials in carrying 
on their administrative work. We cannot 
afford to have these clubs without per- 
sonal service a day longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary to route a man there. 

7. That it is essential that an exact 
record of membership and classification 
be maintained and that a sufficient force 
be continued to properly correct circula- 
tion records of THe Kiwanis MAGAZINE 
as well as to study all club reports and 
district officers’ reports of visitations for 
opportunities to render specific service. 
8. That it is advisable to continue to 


Tue Kiwanis MAGAZINE 


furnish supplies to clubs at cost and we 
should not expect a profit from this 
source. 

9. That the present policy of Kiwanis 
International of maintaining absolute con- 
trol of its annual convention is advisable 
and we believe that a convention of this 
size, operated upon this plan, cannot be 
operated at a lesser amount, unless such 
items as entertainment are eliminated, 
which we do not believe is desirable. 

10. That THe Kiwanis MacazineE can- 
not be expected to permanently furnish 
funds with which to absorb the annual 
deficit. We feel that the membership has 
a right to expect the best possible Maga- 
zine for one dollar which they pay as the 
subscription to Kiwanis International. 

Following the presentation of the sub- 
ject, the International Council, composed 
of all District Governors, Past Inter- 
national Presidents and the International 
Board of Trustees, spent hours during 
each of three successive days of the Coun- 
cil meeting in discussing all phases of 
our problem after which upon motion 
made by Governor Beans of the New Jer- 
sey District and seconded by Governor 
Lewis of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District, it was voted that the matter of 
the increase of fifty cents in annual mem- 
bership dues be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Laws and Regulations for the 
preparation of an amendment to be sub- 
mitted to the Atlantic City Convention. 

The destiny of Kiwanis is now in the 
hands of the delegates to the Atlantic 
City Convention in June. Your Past 
Presidents, International Board of Trus- 
tees and District Governors, as well as 
your Committee on Finance, are convinced 
that immediate relief is essential to our 
future success and now pass on the re- 
sponsibility to you. 

Kiwanis International is your organiza- 
tion. It is you who make our laws and 
elect men to office to guide administrative 
policies. You have seldom erred in plac- 
ing men in office who have conscientiously 
given the best that they have to promote 
the best interests of Kiwanis. 

This decision to submit an amendment 
to the next convention for an increase in 
annual membership dues was reached 
only after several years of intensive study 
by the present and previous administra- 
tions. Your officers have no greater in- 
terest in our welfare than should be yours 
and we therefore ask you as individuals 
to give thoughtful consideration to the 
financial facts and the needs of the or- 
ganization as you would to a similar prob- 
lem in your own business, and go to 
the convention prepared for a sympa- 
thetic participation in a discussion of the 
matter by offering suggestions and asking 
questions on any details which are not 
clear to you. 

We have faith in your loyalty and in 
your desire to maintain the enviable posi- 
tion now held by Kiwanis among service 
organizations. 
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TLANTIC City, scene of the Four- 
teenth Annual Convention of Ki- 
wanis International, will be seventy- 

six years young when the visitors arrive. 
As a matter of fact, the city celebrated a 
postponed seventy-fifth birthday last year 
at the time of the dedication of the Atlan- 
tic City Auditorium. According to the 
oficial records Atlantic City came into 
formal being on May 1, 1854, when the 
first mayor and council members were 
elected under a legislative charter dated 
March 18. 

That mammoth structure, proudly 
hailed as “The largest convention hall in 
the world” in itself typifies the growth of 
the “Playground of the World.” Its main 
hall, capable of seating 40,000 persons, 
would be only comfortably filled by the 
present electorate. A fisherman’s shack 
would have been ample to accommodate 
the males in 1854, when eighteen votes 
were deposited in a cigar box and there 
were almost enough offices to go around. 

The founding of Atlantic City was not 
primarily a piece of resort promotion. 
Transportation of freight was the chief 
interest of the promoters of the Camden 
and Atlantic Railroad, who included 
Samuel Richards, proprietor of the Jack- 
son Glass Works near Hammonton; 
Joseph Porter at Waterford, William 
Coffin and Andrew Hay at Winslow, 
W. W. Fleming at Atsion and John Ham- 
mond Coffin at Hammonton, also engaged 
in glassmaking; bog iron barons like 
Jesse Richards at Batso and Stephen 
Colwell and Walter D. Bell at Weymouth, 
and lumbermen like General Enoch 
Doughty at Absecon. All of these owned 
tracts of land ranging from twenty to a 
hundred thousand acres, whose products 
were hauled to Philadelphia by teams at 
heavy expense. 

But the incidental profit from lot sales 








at the shore terminus was not ignored, 
and a considerable part of the six 
hundred acres originally comprised in 
the “City-by-the-Sea” was purchased from 
the Leeds family at $17.50 an acre—a 
compromise between the $20.00 demanded 
and the $15.00 offered—by the land com- 
pany which was organized as an adjunct 
of the railroad. Ridiculous as that price 
appears now, it represented a good profit 
to the heirs of Jeremiah Leeds, the first 
permanent resident of the island, who 
had purchased the same land years before 
at forty cents an acre. 

Like the participants in most new ven- 
tures, the boosters of the city were 
greatly disappointed when their child did 
not at once leap into the forefront of sum- 
mer resorts. Twenty thousand people 
came over the railroad during the first 
season beginning on July 4, as compared 
with six times as many who had been 
taken by boat to Cape May during the 
previous year. This despite the fact that 
from the beginning the company began 
running excursions from Philadelphia at 
the rate of one dollar. Many who en- 
gaged in the enterprise despaired of suc- 
cess and abandoned further attempts to 
build up the place, and for sixteen years 
the directors of the railroad struggled 
against adversities, during which time the 
stockholders received nothing for their 
investments. 

But the turn had come. In 1870 the 
taxable value of the land, which had 
originally sold for about $10,000 and 
which bore improvements of perhaps 
double that sum—was rated at $559,875, 
and the assessment was based on one- 
third of real value. A notable incident of 
that year was the building of the first 
Boardwalk at a cost of $5,000—a plank 
affair eight feet wide and only slightly 
elevated above the beach, but regarded 
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Young 


BY LOUISE S. MAY 


Director of Publicity, Atlantic City Convention Bureau 
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as an improvement that would make At- 
lantic City. 

Influx of visitors from the Centennial 
Exposition in 1876 brought nation-wide 
recognition of the resort’s attractions, 
and there was a justifiable note of jubila- 
tion in the remarks of R. B. Osborne, 
engineer-constructor of the railroad at 
the twenty-first anniversary of its com- 
pletion, in Atlantic City in June, 1879; 
“Atlantic City,” he said, “has made her 
self more widely known than many towns 
and cities twice her age. .She stands to- 
day a grand example of the power of a 
first-class railroad to achieve 
that wise men once deemed chimerical— 
her churches numbering one dozen; her 
schools where over 1,000 children are in- 
structed; her five or six beneficial soci- 
eties; her daily mails and a daily news- 
paper; her five trains a day from 
Philadelphia; her horse passenger cars; 
her lighthouse; her city departments; her 
fifty hotels, many of which are first class; 
her 34,000 inhabitants during the busy 
season; her 4,000 permanent residents 
and the fact that about five and one-half 
million people have enjoyed her invigor- 
ating and health giving climate and her 
land 
and sea since she was opened for the 
public good—all of these form a picture 
full of interest and rich in all the bright 
tints of a glorious reality.” 

Great as was the record of the first 
quarter of a century, it was far eclipsed 
by the second, which saw the resort firmly 
established as the “Playground of the 
World.” In that period the permanent 
population increased eightfold to 36,189 
and the assessed valuation fortyfold to 

(Turn to page 205) 
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BY NELLIE BROWNE DUFF 


Motoring to Atlantic City 


Member of Staff, American Automobile Association 


wind and 
green and 


OADS. Roads that 
beckon, that 
mountains, 


climb 


purple cross golden 
deserts and surmount the magic mystery 
of canyons and crags evolved in Nature’s 
turmoil, that stretch ribbon white or 
beautifully curved through green prairies 
and rolling fields of grain, border beauti- 
ful lakes and gently rustling rivers, that 
circle or pass through great towering 
cities and small towns where life is simple 
and complete, that pass historic battle- 
fields on which the struggles of the nation 
were enacted and come finally to the 
crowded eastern part of the country 
where the nation was born. 

The roads that are spread over the 
great length and breadth of the country 
like a network of lace, their giant and 
beautiful bridges 
touch of embroidery. All have been built 
so that your car can roll merrily along 


them, revealing the marvelous panorama 


giving the frescoed 


of scenery which gives the United States, 
in its entirety, the scattered allure of all 
the rest of the world. 

Roads, all Atlantic City 
beside the blue Atlantic where, in the 
glorious month of June, the Kiwanians 
of North America will gather for the 
1930 convention of Kiwanis International. 

Thus in going to Atlantic City by auto- 
mobile you can do two things—attend the 
convention and see the country as well. 
Visualize your United States as a spread 
out map, dotted with cities. On the far 
west coast, Seattle up in the northwest 
Francisco more than half 


leading to 


corner, San 
way down, then Los Angeles, and belew 
San Diego. In the Middle West on a 
north and south line are Minneapolis and 
Saint Paul at the top, Omaha beneath, 
Kansas City, then Fort Worth and Dallas 
close together, and below San Antonio. 
On another north and south line are 
Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis and New 
On still another are Detroit, 
Columbus, Ohio, and Knoxville, Ten- 
Then in the East, New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington, D.C., the 
three final gateways into Atlantic City 
as you come from the North, the West 
and the South. 

From the four far west coast cities 
start four main routes across the country. 
The Northern Route begins at Seattle. 
The Lincoln Highway starts at San Fran- 
cisco and leads straight across the country 


Orleans. 


nessee, 





National Old Trails 


The Southern 


to Atlantic City. 
leads out of Los Angeles. 
Route begins at San Diego. 


They pass through the first Middle 
West cities variously, then, narrowing, 


converge as they go through the others. 
The Northern Route joins the Lincoln 
Highway at National Old 
Trails, passing through St. Louis, sends 


Chicago. 


Marked Routes 


Northern Route, Seattle to Atlan- 
tic City. From Seattle, US-10 to 
Fallon, Mont., US-12 to Eau Claire, 
Wis., US-10, US-110, US-12 and 
US-41 to Chicago, US-30 to Atlantic 
City. 

Lincoln Highway, San Francisco 
to Atlantic City. Follows Lincoln 
Highway in general. From San 
Francisco, US-40 to Salt Lake City, 
US-30 to Atlantic City. 

National Old Trails, Los Angeles 
to Atlantic City. From Los An- 
geles, US-66 to Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., US-85 to Trinidad, Colo., US- 
350 to La Junta, Colo., US-50 to 
McPherson, Kans., US-81 to Salina, 
Kans., US-40 to Washington, Pa., 
US-30 to Atlantic City. 

Southern Route, San Diego to 
Atlantic City. From San Diego, 
US-80 to Dallas, Tex., US-67 to 
Little Rock, Ark., US-70 to Knox- 
ville, Tenn., US-11 to Winchester, 
Va., either US-15 into Washington, 
D.C., or continue on US-11 to Get- 
tysburg, US-30 to Atlantic City. 
Route can be varied from Winches- 
ter to pass through Frederick, Md., 


to Gettysburg. 
| From San Antonio, US-81 to Dal- 
las, continue as above. 

From Houston, US-90 to Lake 
Charles, La., US-165 to Montrose, 
Ark., local reads to Leland, Miss., 
US-61 to Memphis, Tenn., US-70 to 
Knoxville, Tenn., US-11 to Win- 
chester, Va., then to Washington, 
D.C., or Gettysburg, from Gettys- 
burg, US-30 to Atlantic City. 

From New Orleans, US-11 to 
Winchester, Va., and Gettysburg, 
US-30 to Atlantic City. 

Two routes from Florida to 








two branches east, one meeting Lincoln 
Highway at Pittsburgh and the other 
joining the Lincoln Highway at Gettys- 
burg a little farther east. The Southern 
Route joins the lower branch of National 
Old Trails at Lexington, Virginia, and 
converges with the Lincoln Highway at 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 

Up from Houston, Texas, comes a route 


to Atlantic City 
Atlantic City: 
Route or US-1. 
Atlantic Coastal Route is US-1 
from Miami to Jacksonville, then 

US-17 to Washington, D.C., by i| 

Savannah, Ga., Charleston, S.C., | 

Wilmington, N.C., and Norfolk, Va. | 

This route can be shortened by | 

taking US-17-1 from Wilmington, 

N.C., to Petersburg, Va., and con- 

necting with UD-1; or by leaving | 

US-17 between Florence and 
Marion, S.C., taking US-217 to 
Fayetteville, N.C., and connecting 
with US-1 at Raleigh, N.C. 

US-1, from Jacksonville through 
Augusta, Ga., Columbia, S.C., 
Raleigh, N.C., Richmond, Va., 
Washington, D.C., Baltimore, Md., | 
and US-40 on into Atlantic City. 

From Detroit, US-24 or US-25 to | 
Toledo, Ohio., and south to US-30 | 
to Atlantic City. Or follow Lake 
Erie from Toledo to Cleveland, US- 
422 to Youngstown, Ohio., and 
Jamestown, N.Y., connecting with 
US-30 at Bedford, N.Y., US-30 to 
Atlantic City. 

From Buffalo, state road and 
US-111 through Williamsport and 
Reading, Pa., are optional. The 
scenic route is state road to Elmira, 
N.Y., US-6 to Scranton, Pa., US-611 
to Philadelphia, and US-30 to 
Atlantic City. 

From Quebec, follow St. Law- | 
rence to Montreal, south into New 
York State at Rouses Point, US-9 | 
down to New York City, or US-9W 
from Albany on west side of Hud- | 
son, missing New York City, US-9 
to Atlantic City. 

From any point in the country, 
paved or improved roads connect 
with these main routes. 


Coastal 


Atlantic 


| 
| 
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that meets National Old Trails at Mem- 
phis. The route from New Orleans joins 
it at Knoxville. 

From Florida come two main routes, 
US-1 starting at Miami and leading 
straight into Washington, D.C., and the 
Atlantic Coastal Route, leading also to 
Washington. From Washington the dis- 
tance to Atlantic City is short. 

Down from Detroit a route may join 
Lincoln Highway anywhere in northern 
Ohio, below Toledo, or, following Lake 
Erie on around to Cleveland, wander 
down through Pennsylvania to meet the 
Lincoln Highway just below Johnstown. 
From Toronto and Buffalo the route joins 
Lincoln Highway at Philadelphia. The 
road from Quebec through Montreal leads 
direct down to New York City, either into 
the city by the east shore of the Hudson 
River or passing the city by way of the 
west shore, and direct to Atlantic City. 

From every part of the country other 
routes join these main ones. Most of 
them are paved, all are improved, and 
all are marked. 

Everyone touches, or is close to some 
point of national and historic interest or 
scenic splendor. 

The Northern Route leads out from 
Seattle through Spokane, across the north- 
ern tip of Idaho, across Montana, the 
lower corner of North Dakota and top 
of South Dakota, into Minnesota and 
through Minneapolis and Saint Paul, 
crosses the Mississippi into Wisconsin 
and down to Milwaukee and Chicago. 

Outside Seattle it dips down close to 


Mt. Ranier National Park, giving oppor- 
tunity to visit one of the chief attractions 
of the Pacific Northwest. Snoqualmie 
Pass and Blewett Pass lead it through 
the Cascade Mountains, and after that 
the trail leads through one of the most 
scenic parts of Washington, the lake 
regions of northern Idaho, and crosses 
the Continental Divide at Butte, Montana. 

Yellowstone National Park lies below 
this route, down from Bozeman and Liv- 
ingston, Montana, as does Shoshone Dam 
at Cody, the city named for Buffalo Bill. 
The route follows the Yellowstone River 
for a while, and the Old Yellowstone 
Trails. Out from Billings, through which 
it passes, is the Custer Battlefield, scene 
of Custer’s Last Stand. Below the North- 
ern Route in South Dakota is Devil’s 
Tower Nationai Monument, and the Mis- 
souri River is. crossed at Mobridge in this 
state. Some of the most beautiful lakes 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin are seen 
from this route, then come miles along 
the Lake Michigan shore to Chicago. 

The Lincoln Highway leads from San 
Francisco out through Sacramento, enters 
Nevada at Reno, crosses the northern 
part of that state and into Utah, passes 
through Salt Lake City, across lower 
Wyoming through Cheyenne, into Ne- 
braska and straight across to Omaha, 
then across central Iowa and northern 
Illinois to Chicago, on through Fort 
Wayne, and through Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia into Atlantic City. 

Before leaving California the Lincoln 
Highway passes Tahoe Lake, one of the 
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most beautiful lakes in the world, on the 
border between California and Nevada. 
After the western mountains comes Salt 
Lake Desert before Salt Lake City is 
reached. When the ranges of the Con- 
tinental Divide are left behind in Wyom- 
ing, stretches of prairie and farmland 
are crossed in Nebraska, Iowa and Illi- 
nois. In the northern part of Illinois 
is the beautiful Fox River Valley, and 
then Chicago and Lake Michigan. After 
that the farmlands of Indiana and 
Ohio, the coal regions of Pennsylvania, 
famous Pittsburgh, the Allegheny Moun- 
tains, the Gettysburg Battlefield, Phila- 
delphia and the Liberty Bell and 
Independence Hall, and Atlantic City. 

National Old Trails beginning at Los 
Angeles leads out through Pasadena and 
San Bernardino, across Arizona to Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, up to La Junta, 
Colorado, east to Kansas City and St. 
Louis, up through Illinois to Terre Haute 
and Indianapolis, Indiana, and Columbus, 
Ohio, and joins the Lincoln Highway near 
Pittsburgh. 

It leads first through the Mojave Desert, 
north of which lies weirdly beautiful 
Death Valley, before California is left. 
North from Williams, Arizona, through 
which the route leads, is the Grand Can- 
yon, and farther along, near the Arizona- 
New Mexico line, is the Petrified Forest 
and National Monument. At Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, there are Indian 
villages galore, where Indian pottery is 
made and sold to tourists. Then Santa 


(Turn to page 203) 








Map showing principal automobile 

roads leading to Atlantic City. Pre- 

pared by the American Automobile 
Association. 
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The Welfare Director of the New 
York Children's Aid Society and 
Executive Secretary of the Inter- 
national Boys’ Work Council em- 
phasizes the importance of help- 
ing the youth of the land and 
commends the Kiwanis program.” 


NE does not have to apologize for 

talking about youth, for the great 

and “near great” of all history 

have told us that boys and girls are basic 

and that anything we may do for them 

is, in the nature of the case, fundamen- 
tal. 

It was that great Prime Minister of the 

Victorian era of Old England, Disraeli, 


who said a very significant thing: “All 
*Address before the 1929 Pennsylvania District 
Convention at Hazelton, P 





The Challenge of the B 


BY WILLIAM LEWIS BUTCHER 


Executive Secretary, 
International Boys’ Work Council 


of the vagabondage of England begins in 
neglected boyhood.” 

A great Frenchman, Hugo, said: “The 
youth of France are the trustees of pos- 
terity.” 

Phillips Brooks, that 
preacher whose voice is ringing down 
through the 
“Any man who helps a boy or girl to be- 
come a good citizen makes a contribution 
of the first magnitude to the welfare of 


great Boston 


corridors of Time, said: 


society.” 

A Catholic leader, Cardinal Hayes, 
said: “Our boys and girls are our real 
defense; they are more important than 
armies, navies or international relation- 
ships.” 

And then the great Rabbi Wise, with 
his thundering message which sounds like 
the voice of a great cathedral organ, in 
speaking to over ten thousand men in 
convention at Toronto, said: “Our boys, 
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our girls, children of God, makers of 
America’s tomorrow—let us help and be 
helped by them.” 

John Wanamaker said: 
and you save one person. 
a girl and you save a whole multiplica- 
tion table.” 

A great American, Theodore Roosevelt, 
makes this contribution: “If you want 
to do anything that is permanent for the 
average man, you must begin before he 
is aman. The chance for success lies in 
working with the boy and not with the 
man.” 

Anything that I may say, both in an 
inspirational or factual way, is all summed 
up in that splendid art of putting things 
possessed by Elbert Hubbard, who said: 
“Don’t forget the lad. Be patient with 
the boy or girl; they are made of soul- 
stuff. Destiny awaits just around the 
corner.” 


“Save a man 
Save a boy or 
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The boy and the girl are the most 
fascinating and yet, sometimes, the most 
tragic objects in all the world. 

I was talking not long ago with the 
head of a great business enterprise in 
New York and he told me an interesting 
and fascinating story of a redhaired mes- 
senger boy who, at Christmas time, had 
been sent to an apartment house on Park 
Avenue in New York City. In through 
the door the little Irish messenger boy 
went, with the doorman after him. He 
was taken before the superintendent of 
the building. The superintendent rang 
up the company and asked for the de- 
livery department, and the following con- 
versation ensued: 

“Have you a redhaired messenger boy 
in your employ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you send him to 545 
Avenue?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Don’t you know that messenger boys 
are not supposed to go in the front door, 
but packages should be delivered in the 
rear?” 

“Well, we are sorry about it.” 

“Well, there has been a fight out here, 
and finally, in desperation, I aimed a gun 
at the boy.” 

“But you didn’t shoot him, did you?” 
thundered back the reply. 

“No, but I want to get my gun back.” 


Park 


I am thinking of two other boys—l 
imagine somewhat of the type of Amer- 
man or Mosser, when they were boys. 
It is the story of the old preacher. The 
old preacher announced his text for the 
following Sunday, and put the bookmark 
in the proper place in the Scriptures. 
Two bad boys got into the pulpit, got hold 
of some mucilage, and pasted the pages 
together. The next Sunday the preacher 
arose in his accustomed place, adjusted 
his spectacles upon the Scriptures, and 
began to read: “And, when Noah was 
a hundred and forty years old, he took 
unto himself a wife, and she (here he 
turned over the pasted pages) “was two 
hundred cubits high, fifty cubits wide, 
made of gopher wood, and lined with 
pitch inside and out.” For a moment, of 
course, the poor preacher was startled and 
astounded, but there it was in the printed 
word. Finally, he turned to his congre- 
gation and said: “I do not remember 
having seen the Scriptures in just that 
way before but, nevertheless, I accept it 
as incontestable proof that we are fear- 
fully and wonderfully made.” 

The boy and girl, particularly the 
under-privileged child, is fearfully and 
wonderfully made; fearfully made if you 
subject them to all the influences that 
make for crime and temptation; wonder- 
fully made if you see to it that under the 
influence of your club, your individual 
leadership and your institutional leader- 
ship, the boy and the girl have a chance 
to develop into all of the fine parts of a 





reliable and unimpeachable type of man- 
hood or womanhood. The problem of 
the under-privileged child, today, is one 
of cause and effect. The remedy is as 
clear as crystal to those of us who think, 
and to those of us who have the Kiwanis 
ideal of service. 


The Juvenile Delinquent 


Let me visualize that problem to you. 
As I see it, in our present day and genera- 
tion, just as a setting and background for 
some facts I am going to present a little 
later, let us suppose it is about eleven 
o'clock in the morning, in almost any 
American community, as compared to 
almost any other community throughout 
the world. I am sorry to say that we in 
America are breaking the crime records 
of history, and I say that advisedly. 

The scene is a crowded and _ stuffy 
courtroom. The judge, who is weighed 
down with the responsibilities of the law 
upon his shoulders, ascends to the bench. 
The court is opened. It is sentence day, 
and in through the side door come one, 
two, three, four, five, six, and yes, some- 
times more boys—rarely girls, for the 
problem of the under-privileged child 
today is largely a boy problem, as I shall 
prove to you a little later in my address. 

We examine the records of these six 
lads. We find that one is twenty years 
old, two are nineteen, another seventeen 
and two are sixteen years of age. We 
examine the records further and we find 
that five out of the six are second and 
third offenders, and that the first offense 
was committed when they were between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen years. 

The probation officer is called to the 
stand and he reads the record of one of 
the offenders. It is not an overdrawn 
record, but a fair and average record of 
the unfortunates who, every day, come 
into the strong hands of the law, partic- 
ularly in this country of ours. He reads 
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the record of “John Smith, son of Peter 
Smith.” Five years before John was born, 
his father was hailed to court for drunk- 
enness and neglect. It was recommended 
that his older brothers and sisters be sent 
to an institution, but despite this fact, 
John’s parents brought John into the 
world. At four years, John and _ his 
parents are in the Juvenile Court and 
the judge gives him over to an aunt who 
takes him te live in the congested area 
of an industrial city. At five years of age, 
John is sent to school. Early he becomes 
a truant because he does not fit into the 
school program and little is done to adjust 
the curriculum to the needs of John as 
an individual. Periodically he appears in 
court. He has become a problem boy. In 
the area where he lives there is no super- 
vised recreation. He has never been in 
a Boy Scout troop. He has never been 
inside of a boys’ club. The social case 
worker has not reached him. The streets, 
the side-alley, the commercial recreations 
and the gang are the only outlet for his 
surplus energy and gregarious instinct. 
It is a case of not being able to play 
under proper auspices and leadership, 
so, in the nature of the case, he plays 
under improper auspices and leadership. 

Just as soon as the opportunity affords 
itself, at about fifteen or sixteen years of 
age, John leaves school and goes to work 
as a laborer in a mill. He is immediately 
confronted with the “blind alley” and 
“one-track” job which crushes out in- 
centive and makes him fertile soil for 
the planting of the seeds of delinquency. 
A victim of a broken home, a victim of 
no place to play, a victim of society's 
negligence in not providing supervised 
recreation and scientific social work, a 
school program that fits into his life and 
a job that has a future, he drifts, logically, 
into a life of crime. 

At twenty years of age John is the pal 
of the famous “bobbed-hair bandit,” and 
he stands before the judge guilty of a 
serious crime, to receive the sentence 
which society decrees for its own protec- 
tion: “John Smith, the sentence of the 
court is that you be confined to state’s 
prison for twenty years at hard labor.” 
The court says not another word to John 
but he turns to the audience in the court- 
room, the representatives of society, and 
he makes a challenge to society to change 
the conditions that have taken John’s 
liberty away from him for twenty years 
simply because society neglected John 
during the first twenty years of his life. 

This is the record of twentieth century 
civilization in the case of John Smith 
and his like. Fully warned by the be- 
havior of his parents before his birth; 
fully warned while John was still an 
infant, society allowed him to drift out 
of its hands into a life of begging, steal- 
ing, ignorance, dirt, . poor housing, poor 
little tawdry excitements and_ twisted 
romance. 
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The church had its chance in the life 
of that boy for awhile but, by its failure 
to socialize its program, and its failure 
to meet the needs of the new day, it 
missed it. 

The school had its chance but, by its 
failure to fit its program to the needs of 
John’s individual life, it missed it. 

The business man in the factory where 
John worked had his chance but, by pro- 
viding the “blind alley” and “one-track” 
job that leads nowhere, he missed it. 
the of 


daylight and on Sundays did not deflect 


Apparently much of routine 


an inch John Smith's inexorable progress 


from the “old law tene- 


” ° . \\ \\ 
ment” and the drab envi- QQ \\\ \ 
ronment into which he » ~ \\. 
was born and in which 





he lived, to the jail where 
he and more than 300, 
000 
in 


others, every 
United 
expiate their crimes and 


year, 


these States, 


ours. 
You may turn to me 
and say: “Butcher, that 


is a rather dark picture 
ol 
child today.” My answer 
is: “Not at all. Statis- 
tics are available which 


the under-privileged 


show that our major criminals arecoming, 
by and large, from broken homes, bad 
environment, congested areas where there 
is little chance to play under proper aus- 
pices and leadership. Statistics are avail- 
able, showing the amount of crime that is 
being committed in this country. Just one 
group of statistics which has been made 
available by a great statistician, will be 
of the amount of 
major crime. 

In 1926, there were 12,176 murders and 


interest in showing 


homicides in the United States. Appar- 
ently, we are breaking all the crime 
records of history. Think of it! One 


of these serious crimes for every hour of 
the day, every day of the week, and for 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year! If the victims were put into one 
line being carried to their graves, they 
would reach twelve miles down a country 


road. The pitiful thing about this is 
that 80 per cent of these crimes were 
committed by males under twenty-five 


years of age, and probably 90 per cent 
of these crimes were committed in spare 
time. 
in the lives of our under-privileged boys 


Spare time is the danger period 


and girls., 

We vaccinate and we spend a lifetime 
tracing the little disease germ to its lair 
but against the man-killing “gat” and 
gun, the commercial recreation, the char- 
acter-destroying influence, sometimes we 
do not even legislate. 

Now the psychologist or psychiatrist 
comes along and tells us that most of 
these boys can be accounted for by sub- 
normalities or abnormalities, physical or 





mental. While I am a strong advocate 
of the psychiatric clinic, nevertheless, I 
do not think that more than 15 per cent 
of the group can be accounted for in this 
way. 
Holds Environment Responsible 
Environment is almost wholly respon- 
sible. The penologist calls these boys 
“juvenile delinquents.” To me, that 
a misnomer. Adult negligence or inefh- 
ciency should be the phrase. 


IS 


There is an old proverb which I was 
taught at my mother’s knee: “Train up 
a child in the way he should go and when 
will not depart from it.” 


he is old he 





You will note that it 
does not say to “teach” 
a child. To’ teach a 


child is to tell it what to 
To train a child is 
to see to it that he does 
it. You may tell a child 
not to tell a lie, or not 
to steal but, it does not 
necessarily follow that 
he will not steal or tell 
However, if 


do. 


a lie. 
begin with a child at the 


you 


age of three or four and 
train him so that he will 
be ashamed to tell a lie, 
and put into the child’s 
life certain ideals and certain training, 
when he is old he will rarely depart 
from it. 

Have you ever been out on the prairie, 
out in Minnesota in autumn and watched 
the prairie fires sweep for miles and 
miles? At night, the prairie fire throws 
its lurid light to the high heavens above. 


You know that those fires were not put 


there. The fact is, someone was negli- 
gent. Perhaps a hunter was smoking his 


pipe and a spark from it ignited the 
grass near him—he thinking that at 
any moment he could put it out with a 
stroke of his boot. 
it and nourished it, and on it sped until 


But the wind caught 


it had consumed not only his cabin and 
surroundings but went on through the 
country, destroying the harvest and towns. 
It had in itself multiplying powers and 
it took care of itself 
started. 

Evil, temptation and bad influence in 
the early days of boyhood or girlhood 
have this quality. Get rid of the evil 
influences which surround the boy and 
girl, and do it early. Capitalize upon the 
good traits and social traits in these boys 
and girls through good leadership. Some- 
one has said that “Habits formed in boy- 
hood are faster than colors dyed into 
wool.” 


when it once got 


The Economic Side of the Problem 
OU are business men and you have 
an inclination to look at things from 
the economic point of view. Let us study 
that for just a minute. 
We are told by the National Crime 
Commission that the crime bill of America 
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is sixteen billion dollars annually. We 
are told that it costs five billion dollars 
for the protection of life and property 
through the instrumentalities of the 
police, courts and so forth. Seventy-five 
per cent of the inmates of our state, local 
and county institutions are males under 
twenty-five years of age. It costs, today, 
four hundred and twenty dollars a year 
to maintain a boy or an adult prisoner 
in Pennsylvania, with the assurance that 
a certain number of them will become 
recidivists. 





To maintain a spare time program for 
the boy, such as clubs, Boy Scouts and 
other recognized programs saving boys 
from delinquency, costs just fifteen dol- 
lars per capita per year. Purely from the 
business point of view, this investment 
in the under-privileged child work of 
Kiwanis pays the largest possible divi- 
dends in sound manhood and good citi- 
zenship. 

There is another problem I would like 
During the past three or four 
years I have spent much time with a 


to stress. 


group of legislators and laymen studying 
the causes of crime in the State of New 
York, and after very extensive studies | 
am ready to say that there is no unit 
cause of crime. However, there are some 
contributing factors which we have dis- 
covered. the 
absence of spare time supervision is a 
mighty contributor; the failure to study 
the individual and to pursue individual 


Environment looms large; 


treatment adds to the problem. The 
“blind-alley” and “one-track” job that 
crushes out incentive adds to the con- 


Hlagration. The desire for material gain 
and the failure to emphasize the spirit of 
service help to develop delinquency. 

A study that was recently made shows 
that problem boys who have gone to our 
juvenile institutions, boys who have been 
persistent truants in the public school 
system, show superior mechanical ability 
to their non-problem brothers. Therefore, 
one of the crying needs of our day and 
generation is to revamp the educational 
program so that the boys and girls have 
opportunities to develop certain qualities 
along vocational lines, all to the end of 
fitting the boy into society and giving him 
a job with a future. Too many of our 
boys are showing their first sign of rebel- 
lion against the established order as 
truants and, too seldom, is anything done 
about it. 

The Remedy 

ERHAPS you are more interested in 

the remedy or the solution for the 
problems of boyhood. The remedy starts 
first with your own boy. The man who 
does not have the right relationship with 
his own boy will never have the right rela- 
tionship and the right attitude toward 
the boys of the community. Get hold of 
that boy or girl of yours at the adolescent 
age. Tell them the facts about their own 
life so that they march like regiments and 
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so that no fact is so far ahead of the 
other facts that it will startle them. Start 
when they are seven or eight or twelve 
years of age. Better let them get the 
facts from ‘father or mother than from 
the bad companion across the street or 
around the corner. 

If you have ever been in South America, 
you know that before the Amazon reaches 
the ocean, it becomes so wide that from 
the channel no shore can be seen on 
either side. It is still a river but it has 
all the signs and symptoms of becoming 
an ocean. Not otherwise, there is a period 
not far from twelve or thirteen in boy- 
heod and girlhood when boyhood and 
girlhood suddenly widens and when it 
seems as if they were becoming men and 
women, although they are still boys and 
This is the estuary of youth, the 
teen age. The currents are shifting and 
the eddys are many. This is the critical 
season. Be a pal to that boy, that girl, 
and in that palship you will find the 
major solution of the problems of boy 
and girl life. 

Edgar A. Guest, that great poet of the 
common people, gave me a verse not so 
long ago that you now find in his book 
entitled: “A Heap o’ Living.” It con- 
tains in its philosophy much that can be 
taken to heart by the dads of this genera- 
tion. 


“Be a friend of the lad, 
Be more than his dad, 
Be a part of his life every hour of the 
day; 
Take time to walk with him, 
Find time to talk with him, 
Share in his studies and share in his 
play. 
Take him to places, 
To ball games and races, 
Tell him the things that you want him 
to know; 
Don’t stay apart from him, 
Don’t keep your heart from him, 
Be his best comrade—he’s needing you 


> 


So. 


girls. 


So I say, first unless you have the right 
attitude toward your own boy and your 
own girl, it is not probable that you will 
find your right relationship to the under- 
privileged boys and girls of your com- 
munity. 

Then you must do a little studying. A 
man, necessarily, must know his business 
before he hangs out his sign. Before a 
chain store is established, a survey is 
made. Understanding is the prime requi- 
site in dealing with boys and girls. You 
should set up your program so that you 
will reach all of the needy boys and girls 
of the community. 

I have a conviction that four programs 
are necessary in every community of over 
ten thousand population. There is no 
difference, save in numbers, between a 
community the size of Hazelton and New 
York, Chicago or Scranton, and we also 
know that there is no more crime in those 


cities, according to population. 

Man is a biological entity and every 
man is, under certain conditions and en- 
vironmental factors, a potential criminal. 
The program which produces fine results 
in one community will do so in another 
community. 

I personally believe that the Boy Scouts 
are America’s greatest contributing pro- 
gram. I think every community should 
have the Boy Scout organization. Then 
every community should have the Big 
Brother approach or the _ individual 
approach, the proper tie-up, as it were, 
with the Juvenile Court, working with the 
individual problem boy. 

Then there is that great group of boys 
in the community belonging to the 
“clubby,” “gangy,” gregarious group. 
These boys are reached more effectively 
through the boys’ club than by any other 
movement. 


Union League Experiment 

I was interested a few years ago in an 
experiment made by the Union League 
Boys’ Club. A group of interested men 
went down to one of the worst districts 
in Chicago, at Leavitt and Nineteenth 
Streets. They took an old beer garden 
and made a boys’ club, with a gymnasium, 
swimming pool, dance hall, library, game 
rooms and all those things that appeal 
to boys, a really elastic program that 
offered variety, so that when a boy walked 
into the building, he could find himself in 
relation to something that fitted into his 
life best. Previous to the establishment 
of this boys’ club, the railroad that runs 
along the main thoroughfare not far from 
the club, found that hundreds of train 
windows were broken by boys throwing 
stones at the passing trains. Hundreds 
of street lights were broken by boys who 
were aiming at them because they had 
nothing else to do. 

Well, the club went to work. The boys 
are now in the gymnasium, the swimming 
pool; they are aiming at the cue ball on 
the pool table, at the basket in a basket- 
ball game instead of the train windows 
and street lights. We turn over the page 
a year and we find that Judge Victor 
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Arnold of the Juvenile Court of Chicago 
is on record with a statement that delin- 
quency in that so-called “hard district” 
had been reduced 76 per cent, and an 
additional 10 per cent the following year. 

After all this was only a commonsense 
approach and yet, how slow we are in 
catching on! The boy, instead of playing 
himself into delinquency and crime, is 
playing under proper auspices and leader- 
ship. He is playing with the group leader 
in the group club instead of the gang. 
He is seeing the movies under proper 
auspices. He is in the vocational class, 
playing at a trade, not as something that 
he has to do but as a hobby. So it is not 
strange if he finds himself in connection 
with a gainful occupation that will help 
him to work out his destiny successfully 
in life. Play is king in such a program. 
The gang spirit has been capitalized 
and I say, advisedly, that the Gerald 
Chapmans and the Al Capones, if they 
had come under the leadership of a good 
boys’ worker and group leader, might 
just as well have been successful in indus- 
try, in the professions or in public life 
as they have been, temporarily, in their 
criminal careers. It is all a matter of 
capitalizing the gang spirit and directing 
it into the proper channels so that the 
gang spirit develops into initiative, leader- 
ship and progressive citizenship. 


A Business Problem 

After all, it is a business proposition. 
We hear about beautifying our cities. 
I am just as anxious as anyone for every 
city to become a “City Beautiful.” But, 
before that, I am anxious to see every boy 
and girl and every man and woman have 
a decent place in which to live. Some of 
the housing conditions that exist in our 
great cities and some of our mining sec- 
tions are not a credit to any socially- 
minded community. Over 80 per cent of 
all our major criminals come from bad 
housing sections. Thus it is a business 
enterprise that pays the largest possible 
dividends in the markets of 'real life. 

The city that does not make men is 
doomed. It may make everything else 


(Turn to page 201) 
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HE last time I went to church the dominie preached a 
corking sermon. I was sorry no sinners were present 

to hear him. At one time I raised my hands to applaud. 
If my wife hadn’t joggled my elbow in time I would have 
disgraced myself. 

I didn’t hear the rest of that sermon. From then until he 
finished I held a lodge of sorrow over the fate of parsons. 

It made me sad to think of him standing there Sunday after 
Sunday, month after month and year after year with no 
encouragement, not a single laugh, a single hand clap. 

My mind wandered away from things holy. I decided if I 
were a preacher talking to the same crowd Sunday after 
wotild with the janitor to coil a garden 
hose under the pulpit or put a big basket of custard pies 
there. Some beautiful, calm Sabbath morning I would stop 
in the midst of my droning and squirt the hose on that church- 


ful of people or hurl custard pies at the most sanctimonious. 


Sunday, I arrange 


Looking around me I wondered what this sister and that 
would do if suddenly smacked in the eye with a 
My wife had to joggle my elbow again to replace 


brother 
custard pie. 
my unholy grin with the smirk of sanctity. 

And now let’s go to a Kiwanis meeting. 

Jim brought the speaker of the day and sat at the head 
table with him. The president said that as a friend of Jim’s, 
Jim would introduce him. 

Jim is a fine man, a splendid fellow, a much loved Kiwanian, 
but he is neither an experienced nor attractive public speaker. 
He rose to make his introduction. 

“Come on, let’s razz Jim! Let’s get his goat!” cried one of 
They did! 

The humiliation of a well meaning man is not a pleasant 
sight, so let’s leave the Kiwanis club and go to a broadcasting 


his thoughtless friends. 


station. 

Radio broadcasters have had trouble ever since they began 
supplying music, humor, information and all the miscellany 
which you tune out on your radio to listen to Famous and 
Dandy and their adventures with Madame Keen. 

The musicians, vocal and instrumental, the humorists and 
speakers, have generally had experience in front of audiences 
they could see, before they had a chance at the higher re- 
muneration of the radio. 

But alas! Studio managers learned that all too frequently 
artists who won audiences instantly as speakers or musicians 
fell absolutely flat in front of the microphone. 

Only one who has stood before one of those fish-eyed brass 
monsters knows how completely it saps enthusiasm, reminding 
you that at that very moment thousands of people are turning 
little knobs, tuning you out. 

Stage-fright is a joke compared to microphone terror. But 
the men who manage broadcasting studios are canny, even if 
they are careless about employing radio announcers who have 
never looked inside a common school grammar. 

Studying the situation they found its remedy. Studio 
applause! Fastening a man in a cubicle along with a micro- 


phone is much like locking a timid child in a room alone with 
a corpse, 
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So they surround a novice with a fake audience, standing 
where he can see. They laugh silently at his quips and jests. 
They applaud with hands which never touch each other. 
Studio applause lifts off the wet blanket tossed over the poor 
speaker or singer by the cold brass maw of the microphone. 

A famous actor truly said that the people in the audience are 
half the success of the play: If they are prepared to enjoy 
themselves, if their response to the actors is hearty, they see 
twice as good a performance as do those who sit through a 
performance as though handcuffed. 

One Junoesque vaudeville comedienne, followed on a pro- 
gram by a troupe of midgets, faced a handcuffed audience one 
night and came off the stage, whipped and disgusted. She 
whirled to the stage manager and demanded, “Isn’t it bad 
enough to try to play to a bunch of mourners without coming 
off the stage and finding myself knee deep in these darned 
midgets?” 

Many a man facing an audience of Kiwanians, in reality his 
It is bad enough for 
an inexperienced speaker to face an audience as silent as 
those a parson finds in a church. It is ten thousand times 
worse to face one composed of thoughtless friends with a 
distorted idea of humor who try to humiliate him. 


friends, has felt much the same way. 


How about a little bit of studio applause? 

You get it every day of your life! You could hardly live 
through twenty-four hours without it. The nice little speech 
your wife made at breakfast about your tie or that new suit 
was studio applause which made the studio applause kiss you 
got on the veranda just before you left home all the sweeter. 

Your secretary put a rose bud on your desk and told you 
the letter you dictated was clever; very likely studio applause, 
dictated by self-interest, but the breath of life to you all day. 

Maybe the story you told that chap who took you to lunch 
was not so new or so clever as you thought. He had something 
to sell, so he laughed heartily; it comes under the head of 
studio applause! 

When your manager suggests it’s a dandy day and things 
are going good and you have been working pretty hard and 
hadn’t you better take the afternoon off for golf, it’s just 
studio applause. But it gives you a little glow of well-being 
and sends you out to the country club, besides giving the 
manager a chance to run things to suit himself! 

That caddy who whistled long and low when you made that 
fine drive has caddied for fellows who could give you two 
shots a hole and lick you to a fare-ye-well, but with a bigger 
tip in mind that freckled-faced kid gives you studio applause, 
big boy, and you eat it up. 

Studio applause; we do not use it enough in Kiwanis. We 
should give a lot of it to the men who do things and say things 
in Kiwanis. 

We insist that Kiwanians try to transmute the Golden Rule 
into practical every-day life. Then, let’s put ourselves up at 
the speakers’ table in Jim’s place and give him the studio 
applause we would want if we were strutting our stuff. 

This page just shows what comes of going to church! 
Blamed if I haven’t preached a sermon! Will someone kindly 
pass the hat? 
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OR the past several years the week 
beginning with the first Sunday in 
May has been quite generally ob- 
served as National Music Week. Because 
of the interest Kiwanis has always ac- 
corded music in its club activities and its 
recognition of the value and importance 
of music in the civic program of any 
community, Kiwanis clubs in many locali- 
ties have had a part in its observance 
each year in increasing numbers. 
Although New York City gave the first 
real impetus to the National Music Week 
movement, yet it is Boise, Idaho, which 
seemingly has a claim to priority in the 
observance of the week on a city-wide 





National M 





usic Week 


basis, this city having on record an ob- 
servance in May, 1919. Other cities, such 
as Dallas, Texas, and St. Louis, Missouri, 
had somewhat similar observances the 
same year with New York formally taking 
up the idea in February, 1920. The his- 
tory of its growth and development and 
of its acceptance by hundreds of cities as 
an event worthy of a place in the civic 
calendar is one reflecting credit on those 
responsible for the organization and pro- 
motion of the week. 

The democratic and inclusive character 
of Music Week is of such a nature that 
it tends first of all to get back of and 
bring out for expression the local musical 
resources of one’s own city rather than 
aiming towards the sponsoring of any 
series of musical concerts of a festival 
nature where the stress is more on im- 
ported musical talent, calculated possibly 
towards a higher elevation of musical 
standards. In certain instances, however, 
the Music Week and festival ideas are 
combined with good effect. This is con- 
structive “building” for any city along 
musical lines and is a program to which 
Kiwanis clubs in general will find little 
difficulty in lending their support. It is 
to be hoped that few clubs in Kiwanis 
will allow the week of May 4-10 to pass 
without some definite interest being mani- 
fest in this week of music which, in some 
seven years has grown to a point of gen- 
eral observance that warrants its being 
called truly national in character. 

The International Committee on Music 
would suggest several ways whereby Ki- 
wanis clubs may participate in the week, 
and in so doing give recognition to music 
and the part it should play in the life of 


a city. If an organized effort is being 
made for the promotion of the week 


through a general committee, a letter 
from the club president to the committee, 
stating the willingness of Kiwanis to be 
of assistance where possible, will be 
heartening to those giving largely of their 
time and energy in this work. 

The club Committee on Program should 
plan where possible to give over the time 
of the weekly meeting in full for a special 
musical program of interest or combine 
the music with a short talk on the value 
of music in the well-ordered growth of 
any city by some speaker well fitted to 


present the subject. Let the club take 










BY D. M. SWARTHOUT 


Chairman, International Committee on Music 


invoice of the promising musical talent 
Bring them in as the 
guests of the club and give them a hear- 
ing and incidentally also a “glad hand.” 
Is there a high school band or orchestra 
needing a bit of encouragement? Why 
not up a the whole 
group as the guests of the club? Such an 
act will not soon be forgotten. Get ac- 
quainted with the professional musicians 


of its own city. 


set luncheon with 


of your city, many of whom are unsel- 
fishly giving of their talent and time re- 
peatedly for numerous civic and social 
affairs even though many of these may 
not be connected with the civic clubs of 
the community. Secure a good string 
quartet or string trio for a group of num- 
bers if such organizations are available. 
Such contacts, especially in the intimacy 
and informality of the regular club meet- 
ing, will go far towards removing the 
unwarranted and in general, groundless 
“taboo” on much of the so-called “classi- 
cal” music, so greatly feared by many of 
“tired men.” In 
communities possibly a program 
composers resident in the city would be 
Certainly a _ real old- 
fashioned “sing-fest” can be handled by 


certain 
from 


our business 


a__ possibility. 


every club where other materials fail. 

The National Music Week Committee 
through its assistant secretary, Mr. Ken- 
neth S. Clark at 45 West 45th Street, New 
York City, stands ready to be of genuine 
assistance to any club or community need- 
ing or desiring help in the promotion of 
this worth-while week of music. 

If any of the Kiwanis clubs in Canada 
desire literature pertaining to music, they 
may secure it by writing to the Canadian 
3ureau for the Advancement of Music, 
229 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario. 

In closing, your committee quotes from 
a bulletin issued by the National Music 
Week Committee as follows: “The city, 
town or village which through its local 
observance ‘gives more thought to music’ 
has not only the immediate benefit of 
attractions carefully 
planned for its entertainment and im- 
provement, but still more important, the 
prospect of a continued development in 
its musical life and its 
civic and social life through the estab- 
lishment of permanent musical activities 
upon the foundation of the interest 
created hy Music Week.” 


a succession of 


therefore also 
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Kiwanis “Adult Education” 


IWANIS is making a significant contribution to the 
modern movement for adult education. A clearer under- 
standing of this fact by Kiwanians will give still larger 

meaning to membership in our Kiwanis clubs. 

The adult education movement is inspired by the modern 
spirit of desiring to know the facts to improve oneself, one’s 
living, and one’s work and so make for a general betterment 
It recognizes that true education is not limited to 
educational institutions, valuable and necessary as they are, 


of society. 


but is a continuing process throughout life and that teaching 
and learning should be the function of every citizen at all 
times. In such education there is no graduation. 

This larger educational movement has resulted in the devel- 
opment of many forums for the discussion of economic, social 
and political problems. The large attendance at these forums 
and the keen interest manifested in their addresses and dis- 
cussions are the sure indication that they meet a need of which 
the people are more and more conscious. The groups that in 
years gone by gathered in the general store at the four corners 
discussed to their content and also the 
extinct “literary of the 
forum and in reality had greater educational value than we 


and hearts’ almost 


societies” were forerunners present 
generally recognize. Forums are universities of citizenship. 

The adult education movement has also led to the develop- 
ment of evening schools with varied courses, to extension de- 
partments and correspondence courses of colleges and uni- 
versities. Another result has been the development of many 
correspondence schools, conducted as business enterprises, 
but offering worth-while courses for home study. While some 
of these are over-commercialized, yet the many educational 
opportunities offered by the more reliable of such schools 
attest the wide extent of the urge for adult education unlimited 
by age limits or campus. 

Kiwanis makes its contribution to this significant move- 
ment for adult education first by the spirit it inspires in its 
individual When a man becomes a member of a 
Kiwanis club, he is moved by the spirit which underlies the 
movement for adult education. He-is acting upon the idea 
that one should seek to improve himself, his business or pro- 
fession, and his community, and that in order to accomplish 
this he must share in an educational process that is not limited 


members. 


to any educational institution. 

The weekly meetings of our Kiwanis clubs also form a 
significant part of this movement. These meetings practically 
result in the holding of 1851 forums. each week for the educa- 
tion of our members in a wide variety of topics that make for 
their personal development and fit and inspire them to func- 
tion as more worthy citizens and to use their influence in 
“teaching” good citizenship to others. Who can estimate the 
genuine educational value of regular attendance upon the 
weekly meetings of our “Kiwanis forums”? 

Tue Kiwanis Macazine also offers a course in citizenship 
training that helps along the movement for adult education. 


The policy of the Magazine is very definite in this regard. We 
are not seeking to produce just another magazine with fiction, 
travel stories, etc. We endeavor to edit a magazine whose 
general articles are on public affairs, civic problems, Kiwanis 
objectives, ete., upon which our members should be informed. 
The stories of club accomplishments are the field of our objec- 
tives and even the incidental reports of club activities are 
intended to help members serve their communities in more 
worth-while ways. Some of our literature, especially on citizen- 
ship and business and professional standards, provides a means 
for further education in citizenship. 

Kiwanis stresses the fact that in the field of a member’s 
vocational activity, he has his great opportunity to serve and 
to realize the high ethical standards for which our organiza- 
In this perhaps Kiwanis makes its greatest con- 
The business and 


tion stands. 
tribution to the advance of adult education. 
professional work of our members provide what are called 
“workshop training schools” by that keen thinker Professor 
L. P. Jacks who states, “In my dream of the future the day- 
by-day business of the nation will be transformed into the 
training school of the nation’s citizens. The subjects taught 
will be the major virtues of mankind, efficiency, thoroughness, 
sound workmanship, trusteeship and skill (which includes 
intelligence and character) all summed up in the one word 
‘excellence’; and these subjects will be learned in what Car- 
lyle describes as the only effective way of learning anything 
by doing ong 

It has long been a theory of mine that one of the main 
reasons for only half our citizens exercising the franchise is 
the consciousness of the lack of knowledge concerning people 
and issues involved in the voting. The adult education move- 
ment should help citizens to be better prepared to cast their 
votes and so fulfill one of the great duties and privileges of 
citizenship. Kiwanis as one of the vital factors in this larger 
adult education is also helping to bring about the fulfillment 
of our International objective—the promotion of “a more intel- 
ligent, aggressive, and serviceable citizenship.” 

Over one of the gates to the campus of Harvard University 
may be read as you enter, the words “Enter to grow in wis- 
dom,” and as you leave by the same gate you read the message 
“Depart to better serve thy country and thy kind.” In spirit 
these words should be written above the portal of every Kiwanis 
club. The summons of membership as one joins a Kiwanis 
club is “Enter to grow in wisdom” and as Kiwanians go forth 
from their meetings and fellowship, better fitted as business 
and professional men and as citizens, they are challenged with 
the message of Kiwanis, “Depart to better serve thy country 
and thy kind.” 
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Amid tall trees which seem to reach to the skies, the Harding International Good Will 











Memorial 





stands majestically in Stanley Park, Vancouver, B. C. 


The Harding Memorial 


ARREN G. HARDING, twenty- 
eighth President of the United 
States, was a charter member of 


the Kiwanis Club of Marion, Ohio. On 
his death in 1923, Past International 
President Edmund F. Arras of Columbus, 
Ohio, started the idea that it would be a 
fine thing for Kiwanis to do something 
in memory of the former President. After 
he and others considered a number of 
possible projects, it was International 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker’s idea that 
the place where President Harding made 
his last public address, in Stanley Park, 
Vancouver, B. C., wherein he dwelt upon 
the century long peace between the United 
States and Canada, would be a fitting 
place for a memorial. Harding’s address 
was given on July 26, 1923. He died 
August 2, in San Francisco. 

The idea was a memorial to perpet- 
uate his memory and to commemorate 
the long friendship between the two 
countries. At the Denver Convention in 
1924, the report of Chairman John H. 
Moss was taken up by the International 
Board, and the late Victor M. Johnson, 
elected International President at that 
convention, appointed a special commit- 
tee with himself as chairman, Past Presi- 
dent Moss as vice-chairman, Edmund F. 
Arras and Douglas J. Scott, then Interna- 
tional Trustee and a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg, Manitoba, to 
select the site, secure plans, prepare speci- 
fications, enter into contracts, and plan 


for the erection and dedication cere- 
monies. 
Charles Marega of Vancouver was 


selected as sculptor, the consent of the 
Vancouver Parks Board was secured and 
Twizell and Twizell of Vancouver were 
named as architects. 

Funds were raised from the entire mem- 
bership on the basis of fifty cents per 
member and the response was very fine, 
without regard to politics or religion. 
A. E. Foreman, Past President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Vancouver acted as rep- 
resentative of the committee at Van- 
couver. 

The photograph the finished 
monument. It has a semi-circular seat of 
granite with an elevated center containing 
a bronze bas-relief profile of Harding. 
Guarding it are two bronze female figures 


shows 


symbolizing Canada and the United 
States, with an olive branch of peace 


between them, and each holding a shield 
of her country. On a granite panel is an 
extract from Harding’s address. In front 
of the memorial is a reflecting pool to 
signify life. At each end is a bronze 
eagle symbolic of America, and on the 
other side is a bronze lion representing 
Britain. The total weight is 362 tons. 


Everybody connected with the idea, de- 
sign and erection, were Kiwanians. 

A very fitting dedication was held Sep- 
tember 16, 1925 in Stanley Park, with 
twelve thousand people present, including 
International officers, consuls of fourteen 


foreign nations, dominion and provincial 
officials of Canada, officials representing 
the United States, judges of the Supreme 
Court of Canada the 
Vancouver city administration and Parks 
Board. The speakers included John H. 
Moss, Dr. J. H. King, then Minister of 
Public Works of Canada, and the late 
Honorable Frank B. Willis, then United 
States Senator from Ohio. Dr. George T. 
Harding, brother of President Harding, 
and the sculptor were presented. At the 
banquet following the dedication, Honor- 
able Mr. Justice Denis Murphy of the Su- 
preme Court of British Columbia was the 
principal speaker, others being Edmund 
F. Arras, Dr. W. B. Burnett, then Pres- 
ident of the Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, 
and Nathan Eckstein, former President of 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. Mes- 
sages were read from President Coolidge, 
Charles Evans Hughes, then Secretary 
of State, Honorable W. L. MacKenzie 
King, Premier of Canada. 

The entire history of the memorial, 
addresses at the dedication and the ban- 
quet, the many messages received from 
officials of both countries, and the photo- 
graphs showing all aspects of the memo- 
rial, were published in the special 
Harding Memorial Dedication Number of 
Tue Kiwanis Macazine in October, 1925. 

Thousands of people from all over the 
world have annually visited the memorial, 
known officially as the Harding Inter- 
national Good Will Memorial. 


and members of 
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Canada-United States 


It is with real joy that every Kiwanian realizes the steady 
inerease in friendliness and understanding between the two 
great countries in which our organization lives. 

It has not been many years since Kiwanis fathered and suc- 
cessfully carried through that eternal monument to the friend- 
ship between the two countries, the Harding International 
Good Will Memorial in Stanley Park at Vancouver. 

The dedication of this monument was an outstanding event 
in the affairs of the two nations. The sentiment expressed 
by the spokesmen for the two nations will be long remembered. 

Another organization functioning in both nations is now 
undertaking a similar activity. Imperial Potentate Leo Young- 
worth of the Mystic Shrine has started a movement to be con- 
cluded at Toronto when the Imperial Council meets there 
this summer. 

Another monument to the peace between these two nations 
will be erected and unveiled with proper ceremonies. Suitable 
pageants and orations will be a part of a program in which 
we all rejoice. 

It is not possible too often to put in tangible marble the 
peaceful sentiments and friendship which exist between Canada 
and the United States. The great leaders of the two nations 
cannot too frequently impress by public speech the permanency 
of that amity and friendship. 

In both nations are ill-advised and overly-loyal citizens who 
speak thoughtless criticism of the other. By monuments and 
public addresses these people can to some extent at least be 
hushed. 

Kiwanis congratulates the Mystic Shrine on this activity 
and trusts that the overlapping of the international boundary 
line by these two as well as other organizations will make 
eternal the peace and love which has always existed be- 


tween us. 


There are two sides to every question in which 
we are not especially interested. 


Regional Plan for Field Men 


The great activity of our extension work over a period of 
ten years has greatly reduced the number of cities adapted 
to Kiwanis. The field has grown steadily less as extension 
work has proceeded. States like California, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, running well up toward one hundred and fifty clubs 
each, are indications of this development. 

Steady reduction in the number of towns 
club extension has reduced the number of field men 
can find proper compensation for their efforts on the former 
modified commission or club-fee plan of organization. 

There was never room for criticism of this club building 
plan although in some quarters there were objections to its 
principle. The field representative's fee for building a new 
club was based on the officially set charter membership of 


available for 
who 
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the new club. If as the club was being built new members 
were secured beyond the officially determined charter member- 
ship, this did not increase his fee; therefore, there was no 
opportunity for the field men to be tempted to take in desir- 
ables or undesirables for the sake of additional income because 
no matter how many were added beyond the charter member- 
ship, they did not financially profit. 

Field Service Representatives are doubly valuable to the 
organization in that they are independent of their commissions 
and can do devote full time to the work of extension regardless 
of possible. profits. 

The new plan is more expensive, but it has advantages 
which more than justify the added cost. These men are always 
available to the district governor to give service to weak clubs, 
to help in Kiwanis education, to build clubs at points where 
Kiwanis is needed, even though the actual expense of the 
building may exceed the returns to the Extension Department. 

As Kiwanis progresses, times and circumstances change 
its administrative policy. This change of the status of our 
field men is a step in the right direction and will help the 
steady march of Kiwanis to better and more efficient clubs 
in the future, while carrying extension to the smaller cities 
where clubs are available on our reduced minimum member- 


ship plan. 


Meet you in Atlantic City, just across the street 
from the Atlantic Ocean. 


Look Behind You 


Someone said there was never an Irishman so poor but some 
other Irishman lived at his expense. There was never a man 
so lowly but some other man, or more likely a boy, followed 
his example. 

Someone sees the footprints you make in the sand and 
follows them. Maybe it’s your boy; maybe it’s a young man 
in your employ; maybe it’s a Kiwanian using you as a pattern. 

Pause a moment and look behind you. Are you leaving the 
kind of a trail you want your admirers to follow? 

That Kiwanis committee of which you are chairman—will 
you be satisfied if next year’s chairman follows exactly in your 
footsteps and uses the activities of your year as a model by 
which to work? 

Somebody has an eye on you as you thread your way through 
the brambles and the thorns of life. Their line of conduct is 
in imitation of you. 

“Do as I say, not as I do” is an admonition no man ever 
accepted. None of us can escape responsibility. No matter 
how humble our station in life, there is always someone to use 
us as a pattern. The higher we climb in Kiwanis, the more we 
increase our responsibility because the more followers we 
accumulate. 

A strange crowd psychology sweeps some of us along by 
the influence of others. A bit of this pulling power is in all 
of us. We are not only responsible for our actions but yet 
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more responsible for the actions of those who take us as a 
pattern. 

Men out in the front of the crowd have more followers than 
those in the ruck. We cannot assume leadership without 
assuming responsibility for that prominence which lifts us 
above the heads of the crowd where we are better seen to 
become examples for imitation by others. 

Kiwanisly applied, we should not accept leadership in the 
club, its work or its offices unless we are willing at the same 
time to assume all the responsibilities which go with leadership. 

As club president or committee chairman we should be 
willing to devote time and energy to the work so that those 
who follow after us may place their feet in our footprints 
without making us ashamed of the trail we left. 

We become patterns in spite of ourselves. We owe it to 
Kiwanis that our conduct of our club responsibilities be such 
that our work may be a pattern for any man to follow with 
credit to himself and to the club. 

Yes, it’s a good idea to stop now and then to look behind 
and see the trail we leave, and who follows us along it. 


we 


Hexamethylenetetramine has had an increased 

tariff put on it by the Government of the United 

States. Shouldn’t Kiwanis do something about 

this? We will all have to pay more for one this 
summer. 


Jingoes 


One of the greatest symptoms of inferiority is a mania for 
identification. The weakling identifies himself with some 
group to demonstrate that he is somebody. 

The weak man joins innumerable organizations, flaunts 
their insignia and derives infinite pride from his memberships. 
Personally he may be no one, but as a Knight of the Flaming 
Circle-Saw, he is somebody. 

Generally he will not permit anyone to criticize the organi- 
zation and will come promptly to the defense of its members. 
He cannot afford to have them criticized lest outsiders realize 
the weakness of his membership. 

The anonymous citizen of Timbuctoo or Tallequa is easily 
aroused to indignation by criticism of his home town because 
he identifies himself with his city for lack of any distinction 
of his own. 

Members of well known or aristocratic families, incapable 
of personal achievement, are almost unbearable on account of 
family pride. They know that, should their relationship to 
this noted line be taken away, they would sink into obscurity. 

Herein lies jingoism. It is for these reasons that the stupid 
traveler always flaunts the flag of his native land when in a 
foreign country. His inferior intellect tries to claim all the 
virtues as characteristic of his native land. 

During the motor touring season many Canadians will come 
to the United States and many more citizens of the States 
will visit Canada. Out of these many a few will have this 
desire to identify themselves with what the jingoes of their 
native land have told them was their heritage of glory! These 
weaklings will fly the flag of their own country while in another. 
These inferiors will boast and brag of their own country to 
the disparagement of that in which they visit. 

Being weaklings, they should be forgiven. Without dis- 
tinction in their own land, they should be received with 
toleration in the land they visit. 

Canada and the United States, the world’s best example of 
friendliness between nations, should not be disturbed by people 
from either side of the line who by jingoism confess inferior- 


ity. 








Price-Fixing 


Mr. Merchant, how would you like to conduct your business 
if it were possible for all your prices to be fixed by the cus- 
tomers who crowd in on you on bargain days? 

Mr. Lawyer, would you be prosperous if all your fees were 
fixed by the clients you serve? 

Mr. Manufacturer, regardless of labor troubles, cost of raw 
materials and general overhead, if your merchants could fix 
the prices they pay you for your finished product, would your 
factory wheels turn very long? 

Mr. Doctor, if your patients all fixed the fees paid for your 
service in the sick room, would you drive that fine big car 
or pedal a bicycle on your rounds of mercy? 

Mr. Farmer is the only man who sells at a price fixed by 
the buyer. Small wonder there is much ado about farm 
relief! The only wonder is that he has not starved to death 
long ago and you starved to death also for lack of the bacon, 
eggs, spinach, corn, beef and beans he produces at a price 
fixed by the purchaser. 

Not the consumer, mind you. You are the consumer. You 
get no benefit of price-fixing by the purchaser. Some place 
between him, the producer, and you, the consumer, is a price 
fixed at which he must sell, and another price fixed at which 
you must buy. 

Wouldn’t it be a good idea for your Kiwanis club to get that 
committee on better relations between farmer and city man 
to function? If the two of you got closer together you might 
find some way of adjusting those prices. You might even get 
rid entirely of the parasites between you, feeding off both! 

Any way you look at it, it’s worth a try. Nothing but good 
can come of an effort in that direction. 


a 


“The I ever made was when [| 


charged ten cents to see an eclipse of the moon 


easiest money 
through an open-topped tent.” 


—Josh Billings. 


Action 


A perusal of the minutes of the meetings of many citizens’ 
associations and similar organizations shows a series of reso- 
lutions passed after much debate and forwarded to the city 
fathers, the state legislature or other responsible body for 
action. 

It is the aim and ambition of Kiwanis to do something about 
things rather than to pass resolutions of condemnation or 
commendation. Kiwanis is something to do, not something 
to talk about. 

Before the advent of the service club it was usual for people 
to say “they” ought to do something to correct this or that 
community defect. 

Kiwanis and other civic service clubs have changed the 
We believe “we” should do something about evident 
social evils. Action removes the doubt which a hundred resolu- 
tions never touch. 

A little girl got on her knees and prayed to the Almighty 
not to let the poor little birds get into the trap her brother 
had set in the back yard. Then she rose, went out in the yard 
and kicked the trap into splinters. 

Faith without works is indeed dead. That Kiwanis club 
which transmutes its indignation into action is worth more to 
its community than the most resonant resolutions by which 
a legislative body was ever memorialized. 

It isn’t what you see which ought to be done but what you 
are doing about it that is important. Better one objective taken 
up and seen through to a successful conclusion than half a 
hundred resolutions about it and nothing done. 


pronoun. 





A summary of one phase of 
the under-privileged child work 
of Kiwanis clubs since 1922 
when this work was adopted as 
@ major objective for all clubs. 


MAAAommr’ 


FTER months of discussion, investi- 
consultation with 

authorities, Kiwanis International 
in 1922 decided that its major work would 
be with under-privileged children. Dur- 
ing the last eight years, while indeed the 
entire membership has been engaged in 
one or more of the involved divisions of 
assistance to children, more than 28 per 
cent of all the clubs in the United States 
and Canada have constantly carried on the 
financial, clinical, hospital, rehabilitation 
and educational phases of crippled chil- 


gation and 


dren’s work. 

Since the beginning of this work over 
12,000 children, most all of whom have 
had little or no attention, have been 
brought into the thousand clinics held 
in the same number of towns and cities 
on the North American Continent. In the 
more densely settled communities of the 
East and Middle West, many of the 
clinics commencing as mere diagnostic 
stations were found so valuable that they 
were permanently continued. During the 
past year 142 diagnostic and operative 
clinics made it possible to conduct over 
fifteen hundred physical examinations for 
crippled children, to have performed 331 
operations, and to supply several hundred 
others with orthopedic appliances. 

The trend in the development of the 
work has been gradual for Kiwanis. 
While the entire membership showed 
early its enthusiasm, there were definite 
factors to be considered. Each club at 
the start charted out its urban and rural 
localities, and with information from 
county health authorities and nurses and 
members of the medical profession, sur- 
veys were made to find the crippled 
children. Little time was needed before 
clubs began to realize that the greater 
majority of children needing orthopedic 
aid were in homes of the poor. It is not 
an exaggeration to state that 80 per cent 
of all these crippled children have been 
found in homes where parents were too 
poor to secure assistance. This percent- 





Those 12,000 Will Testify 


age is also in agreement with the statis- 
tical reports given out annually by pro- 
fessional agencies. 

After the preliminary surveys came the 
necessity of establishing clinics. Surgeons 
who were affliated with Kiwanis clubs 
gladly offered their services free for the 
diagnostic clinics and oftentimes ortho- 
pedic specialists were secured to super- 
In 1922 school, 
auditoriums 


vise the examinations. 
church, and entertainment 
became temporary clinical rooms. All this 
called for expenditures. In order to raise 
money clubs gave home-talent shows and 
arranged many other kinds of perform- 
ances. 

The days arrived when all was in readi- 
ness, and thousands of Kiwanians sped 
over the highways in their motors to the 
homes of crippled children and brought 
them to the hundreds of clinics. Many an 
indigent mother, seeing her child 
sprawled naked on a clinical table for the 
first time, while a surgeon’s deft fingers 
manipulated twisted little feet, legs, arms 
or a back, felt again that primitive fear 
when one’s offspring is in deformity or in 
pain. Many parents protested; fear had 
made deep its inroads on their minds. 
But persuasion and sympathy and in 
many instances kindness and education 
helped these parents to realize the won- 
ders and possibilities of surgery. So in 
towns from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
these makeshift clinics since 1922 have 
been turning out thousands of case rec- 
ords. 

With the clinics under active opera- 
tion, surgeons and nurses attending 
weekly, monthly, and annual clinics, the 
work for Kiwanians really began. Either 
local hospitals cared for the cases or 
children were sent to orthopedic institu- 
tions. This involved financial expenditure 
and time. To simplify the work a per- 
sonal service was found effective and very 
human. Every Kiwanian was asked to 
be responsible for one child, to take a 
personal and almost a parental interest 
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BY LAWRENCE H. DIERKS 


Manager, Publicity Department, International Headquarters 


in a boy or girl. First the hospitalization 
period, then many trips to a doctor’s 
ofice for treatment or adjustment of 
appliances, the exciting entertainments 
and circuses during rehabilitation, and 
later the development of educational and 
vocational interests—all these a Kiwanian 
found were his responsibilities. While 
Kiwanians still get delightful thrills out 
of bringing their “Little Brothers” to 
club meetings to show members the 
improvements in these children, those 
others beyond human aid are not for- 
gotten. In these the natural talents are 
being nurtured; educational and voca- 
tional help are offered as a first aid. 

Not only does this complex work go on 
for the crippled child alone. Kiwanis 
International has instituted a program 
whereby any under-privileged child might 
have the same service. The organization 
defines an under-privileged child as one 
living in the city or country, who is de- 
prived of those conditions that make for 
normal mental, physical and moral de- 
velopment, and who with personal counsel 
and assistance will have a better oppor- 
tunity to become a worth-while citizen. 
The personal service of a member is 
understood as that devotion of a small 
part of his time and thought to initiate 
and maintain a friendly relation with a 
child in order to study the child and 
conditions hindering normal development, 
and by continued counsel and aid to 
carry out plans to assist in the attainment 
of this child’s fullest possibilities. 

Out of the original surveys and from 
reports of state and national medical asso- 
ciations came amazing revelations. There 
were not sufficient hospital facilities for 
crippled children, thousands were under- 
nourished, some having tubercular tend- 
encies, schools could not accommodate 
students physically disabled, and profes- 
sional agencies were limited in personnel 
and in funds. And so Kiwanis Interna- 
tional began greater activity. Out of 
necessity sprang greater work. Children’s 
rooms and wards were outfitted at club 
expense. Hospital units were built and 
financed with Kiwanis sponsorship. 
Under-nourished children were purchased 
milk and supplied with cod liver oil 
and medicines. Hot lunches were sup- 


plied free at school restaurants. Special 
(Turn to page 205) 
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Kiwanis Education Stories 


ll. THE MILWAUKEE TUTORING PLAN 


OW often Kiwanis gets a new mem- 

ber and then neglects him until 

he loses interest and drops out! 
Turnovers are expensive to Kiwanis in 
the potential workers lost. Everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business. We are all 
supposed to rally around, but no definite 
responsibility is placed. The Milwaukee 
Kiwanis club saw a great opportunity in 
this situation for the Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education. The mechanics of a 
tutoring system were organized. 

Last year was an active one because 
Milwaukee was host to the International 
Convention. It pepped up the club in all 
departments. In each active committee 
there was an outstanding member. This 
man was assigned to the Committee on 
Kiwanis Education as an expert, but was 
likewise retained on his old committee. 
It is his task to sell Kiwanis to a new 
member on the basis of his committee 
activity. These committees are: Agricul- 
ture, American Citizenship, Attendance, 


BY HURON H. SMITH 


President, Kiwanis Club of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Business Standards, Entertainment, Fi- 
nance, Inter-Club, Membership, Music, 
Program, Laws and Regulations, Public 
Affairs, Publicity, Reception, Under- 
Privileged Child, and Vocational Guid- 
ance. So, paradoxically, John B. Moss, 
Chairman of the Committee on Kiwanis 
Education, has sixteen committeemen 
and yet he has none, or rather every man 
picked for his committee has a double 
job. Mr. Moss has four vice-chairmen 
whom he telephones and thus relays his 
wants to every committeeman. 

It works like this: All new members, 
as far back as October, 1929, run the 
gauntlet of sixteen educators on Kiwanis 
activities. Each man reports on his ap- 
parent success in selling Kiwanis at the 
noon luncheon period to the new member. 
He also takes pains to introduce the new 
member to each man at his table. When 
the entire sixteen reports are completed, 
the new member is assigned to a com- 
mittee,—the one he apparently enjoys 





lll. ANIMATED QUESTIONNAIRE OF WORCESTER 


ING, dong! Ding, dong! How that 
old familiar hand school bell 
awakens vivid memories of the 

little red schoolhouse on the country 
hillside. It revives a picture that can 
never be fully erased from the slate of 
time. 

Here they come marching in with the 
teacher at the head of the line. Such a 
shock-headed, awkward lot with their 
books and school bags and slates and 
self-conscious grins. The headmaster and 
his class ascend the platform and take 
their seats. Addressing us “boys” of the 
lower school, assembled for the presenta- 
tion of diplomas, the headmaster, Tom, of 
the Kiwanis Finishing School, announces 
that the exercises of the day will consist 
of a final examination of the graduating 
class of eleven, who are expectantly and 
proudly seated on the platform. The 
subject of the examination is “Kiwanis,” 


most. He is not assigned to one until then. 
An actual case in point illustrates this 
best. Past International President John 
H. Moss is the program expert. He calls 
James H. Wheeler of the Industrial 
Chemical Company, a new member, upon 
Tuesday and makes a date to meet him 
and accompany him to the Wednesday 
noon luncheon. They get together and 
without Wheeler’s knowledge, John be- 
gins to tell him the history and reason 
for the sort of programs we have. He 
tells him how much we spend and where 
the budget money comes from. He asks 
him what his ideas upon program efh- 
ciency are. He introduces him to all the 
men at the table. Finally he makes a note 
of the reaction he gets. The new member 
may not be aggressive but still may have 
some fine points that have recommended 
him to our membership. If he is not ag- 
gressive, there is danger that he will get 
lost in the shuffle. That is why we have a 
Committee on Kiwanis Education. 


BY CHESTER S. BAVIS 


President, Kiwanis Club of Worcester, Massachusetts 


a word which he writes upon the black- 
board in letters visible to the whole 
assembly. 

The questions are all based upon that 
word, whet it means, how it is pro- 
nounced, what it stands for, how the 
organization which it represents is con- 
structed and functions, and the ideals and 
principles and practices of the order. 
These are frequently answered incor- 
rectly by the dunce of the class, Bill 
Barker, who wears the conventional head- 
gear, and whose job it is to add humor 
to the occasion; but eventually the right 
meaning is elicited by skillful questioning 
on the part of the headmaster. Some- 
times even the “boys” of the lower classes 
are given a chance to repeat an important 
answer or to answer in their own way 
some of the questions which bear espe- 
cially upon local practice. How the old- 
timers did shine at this point! And not 


once but often the turn of wit, or the 
manifest ridiculousness of the replies, 
provoked a laugh both among the class 
and the spectators. Yet, out of it all not 
a little of the story of Kiwanis is ab- 
sorbed from this demonstration in dra- 
matic form, so happily called “The Ki- 
wanis Finishing School.” 

As we watch the progress of the ex- 
amination, we are astonished to discover 
that the red-headed “bright boy” on the 
front seat of the class is parson Tom, 
who gets many of his answers right. And 
there is also Karl, of Yak hunting fame. 
Finally the alleged diplomas are distri- 
buted to all and when enrolled prove to 
be a copy of the Kiwanis Education 
pamphlet, “Ask me Another.” As the 
hour is over, we leave the club the 
better for a galaxy of laughs and for not 
a few pointers on the value and virtue 
of Kiwanis. 








President McDavid 
JRESIDENT McDAVID is rapidly recover- 


ing his strength following his recent 
serious illness. During the period of re- 
covery he has insisted on carrying on his 
Kiwanis responsibilities. He recently at- 


inter-club meetings at the following 
places: Atlanta, Ga., Brunswick, Ga., Eustis, 
Fla., West Palm Beach, Fla., St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Montgomery, Ala., and Jackson, Miss., 
and in addition contacted with the following 
clubs: Birmingham, Ala., Miami, Fla., Coral 
Gables, Fla. Clearwater, Fla., Gulfport, 
Miss., Greenville Miss., Bessemer, Ala., Fair- 
field, Ala., Ensley, Ala. This gives somewhat 
of a picture of the time required of the 
president of our organization, which, it must 
he realized, is in addition to that necessary 
administrative duties. 


tended 


for regular 


United States-Canada Week 


HE Special International Committee for 


United States-Canada Week has for- 
warded to the clubs their suggestions for 


the observance of this occasion of good-will 
between the United States and Canada, held 
in connection with the anniversary of the 
Rush-Bagot Treaty. Indications received at 
International Headquarters show that clubs 
generally will codéperate in the observance of 
this week. Articles in this issue of Tue Ki- 
WANIS MaGazine refer to it and there is avail- 
able, upon request, a booklet on the treaty 
committee. 


prepared by a former 


Headquarters’ Staff 
Are Active Members 


\ EMBERS of the Headquarter’s staff in 
- Chicago are actively participating in 
their clubs’ programs: “Bert” Wagner is sec- 
retary of South Central, Chicago, club; Har- 
old Adams is secretary at Brookfield; Tom 
Marshall is on the Board of North Central, 
Chicago, and “Perc” Monson serves in the 
same capacity at Cicero. Parker Hughes is 
a member of the Committee on Program and 
“Larry” Dierks is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Kiwanis Education of Woodlawn, 
Chicago, while Charlie Reynolds is chairman 
of Publicity for North Shore, Chicago. 
George Kimball is song leader and chairman 
of the Committee on Music, and Fred Parker 
is a member of the Committee on Vocational 
Guidance and Placement of the Chicago club. 


Efficiency Contest 
FFICIENCY Contest reports have been 


received and judged by the district com- 
mittees. The winners in the districts have 


been forwarded to the International commit- 
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tee. It is an inspiration to study these reports 





and to what a tremendous civic force 


Kiwanis clubs become when they undertake 


note 


the real Kiwanis program. The New Jersey 
District has an unusual record in that every 
club in the district presented a report to the 
district committee. This is a splendid tribute 
to Immediate Past Governor Cole, chairman 
of the district committee, and Past Governor 
Stephen the Interna- 


Pawley, chairman of 


tional committee. 


Attendance Contest 
E ARE the last 


year’s Attendance Contest. 


month of the 

The weekly 
attendance report cards received for the in- 
tensive Period “B” reveal that this important 
phase of Kiwanis functioning is receiving 
proper attention and that the clubs have en- 
tered into the spirit of the contest. Although 
rivalry is keen, here is a sane approach to the 
contest and the results of previous years wiil 


now in 


be surpassed this year. 


Committee Activities 
(THE programs of practically all of the 
International committees, approved by the 
International Board of Trustees at its Decem- 
ber meeting, have been placed before the club 
committees through bulletins and letters pre- 
pared by the committees and forwarded to 
the clubs through the presidents. The pro- 
grams of International committees are the 
results of conscientious thought and _ plan- 
ning, and cover every phase of Kiwanis ac- 
tivity. The results of the hours of work by 
these committeemen are shown by their pro- 
grams, They can only be brought to the 
clubs through letters or bulletins. Since 
January 1 the programs of the following com- 
mittees have been forwarded: Kiwanis Edu- 
cation, Attendance, Business Standards, 
Efficiency Contest, Public Affairs for Canada, 


Publicity, Under-Privileged Child, Voca- 
tional Guidance and Placement, United 


States-Canada Week, Inter-Club Relations, 
Agriculture, Music, and Classification and 
Membership. 


Atlantic City Convention 


OTEL reservations are being received at 
the Convention Office at Atlantic City in 
large numbers. Convention Manager Heiss 
reports an unusually large volume of work 
this year. Every reservation is dated and 
assignments will be made on April 7, accord- 


ing to the chronological order of their receipt. | 


Clubs should appreciate that in order to 
keep each district together in one hotel, it is 
necessary that the reservations be forwarded 
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promptly. There are plenty of accommoda- 
tions reserved by Kiwanis International to 
cover a maximum attendance. At the same 
time, it is impossible for Kiwanis Interna- 
tional to hold unassigned choice rooms down 
to the last minute before the convention. We 
want to be fair with the hotels at Atlantic 
City which giving Kiwanis every co- 
operation. Unassigned rooms must be re 
leased at a reasonable time before the con- 


are 


vention. 

The call for musical organizations has been 
forwarded by the chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Music, D. M. Swarthout. 
The past conventions of Kiwanis International 
have been made very enjoyable by the contri- 
butions of musical talent by the clubs. It 
should be remembered that registration is re- 
quired of all in attendance at the convention 
and this includes musical organizations as 
well as other Kiwanians, the only exceptions 
being uniformed bands or drum corps. 


Extension through Field 
Service Department 
~ INCE its inauguration on January 1, the 

Field Service Department has given its 
major attention to service contacts with clubs 
and districts. Hundreds of clubs have been 
contacted with and many clubs which needed 
specific help have received attention. In 
making the combination of the two old de- 
partments, and increasing the number of 
representatives in the field on full-time serv- 
ice, it was recognized that in addition to the 
service work, it would be necessary to carry 
on a very definite extension program in order 
that the increased expense of the department 
could partially be met through the income 
from charter fees. The next sixty days are 
among the best for extension possibilities. 
There are many cities yet without Kiwanis 
and the consideration of the clubs should be 
turned toward them and a definite effort made 
to sponsor new clubs. This is a Kiwanis ac- 
tivity beyond the territorial limits of any club 
which is worth while and brings to the pros- 
pective city the opportunity of the same 
enjoyment of Kiwanis experienced in your 
town and will, at the same time, renew the 
interest of the sponsoring club. 
Kiwanis Activities 

HE volume of Kiwanis Activities for 1929 

has been compiled and the book is now 
at the printers. Each club will receive a copy 
of the book as soon as completed and every- 
one should be enthused in that there are 
listed in the 1929 volume more than 35,200 
activities—a tremendous contribution to the 
civic welfare of the United States and Can- 
ada. 
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@® NEBRASKA-IOWA 


Following a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee held at the Chieftain Hotel, Council 
Bluffs, lowa, January 9, the district Board 
of Trustees’ meeting convened in the same 
hotel, January 10 at 9:00 A. M. 

Immediate Past Governor Ernest C. Fol- 
som opened the session and passed the gavel 
to Governor Herman M. Knudson. Interna- 
tional Treasurer Raymond M. Crossman, of- 
ficial representative of Kiwanis International, 
formally transferred lapel buttons and the 
invocation was offered by Rev. Cooper of 
Council Bluffs. 

The address of welcome was given by 
Henry K. Peterson, Past District Governor, 
and the response by Ernest C. Folsom, Imme- 
diate Past Governor. 

Governor Knudson delivered an inspiring 
message which outlined the program of Ki- 
wanis activities for the district during the 
coming year. 

A roll call of clubs was taken by District 
Secretary Sam Dorsey and notice taken of 
absentees. He also presented the matter of 
subscriptions to the district bulletin. 

It was determined to hold the next district 
convention at Waterloo, Iowa. 

Rion Dow, District Treasurer, gave a re- 
port of finances during the past year which 
indicated marked progress. A. budget for the 
receipts and disbursements of the ensuing 
year was proposed and adopted. 

Trustee Albert R. Ammerman of Des 
Moines then presented the matter of at- 
tendance at the Atlantic City Convention, 
stressing the importance of two delegates 
from each club. 

A. A. Sohner presented the merits of 
Waterloo and the tentative plans for enter- 
taining the coming district convention. 

Paul E. Becker, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Division I, presented the matter of 1930 
district committees and urged the importance 
of activity upon each and every one. 

Lieutenant-Governor Robert M. Arm- 
strong of Division V, addressed the meeting 
on the duties of lieutenant-governors. This 
had to do not only with the lieutenant-gov- 
ernors’ duties in making official visits, but 
the duties of the clubs in responding to their 
leadership, it being the particular duty of 
the trustee to see that this is brought about. 

Curry Watson, Past District Governor, then 
presented the objectives of the district for 
1930 as follows: (1) Program of extension; 
(2) Continued effort in behalf of the under- 
privileged child; (3) Continued effort in the 
matter of vocational guidance and _place- 
ment; (4) Kiwanis education. 

International Treasurer Raymond M. Cross- 
man gave a short summary of all the matters 
presented by the previous speakers. At the 
afternoon session Mr. Crossman gave a very 
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clear presentation of the progress of Inter- 
national finances, which was new and inter- 
esting to most of those present. It became 
evident during the course of his remarks 
that some change in the revenue plan for the 
conducting of the International organization 
was necessary on account of the increasing 
expense of service to clubs and the decreas- 
ing revenue realized from the building of new 
clubs. 

District Governor Knudson then declared 
the meeting adjourned to reconvene at Wa- 
terloo immediately preceding the opening of 
the district convention. 


@ PENNSYLVANIA 

An indication that Kiwanis in Pennsylvania 
plans a record year under the régime of 
Governor Charles S. Donley was reflected in 
the fact that 111 of the district’s 112 clubs 
were represented at the Board of Trustees’ 
meeting and Club Officers’ Conference held 
in Harrisburg, February 3, following an 
Executive Committee meeting held on the 
2nd. The registration totalled 299, including 
sixty-five presidents of clubs and thirty-five 
secretaries. 

The International and district conventions 
furnished important subject topics for the 
Executive Committee. The budget and new 
clubs were discussed as featured phases of 
the 1930 program for the district. 

Messages from Kiwanis International were 
brought by International Trustee Herbert A. 
Moore of DuBois, Pennsylvania, and Field 
Service Representative Franklin H. Kean. 
The former delivered greetings from Kiwanis 
International while Mr. Kean spoke on the 
earnest desire of the Headquarters’ office to 
supplement with every possible aid and cour- 
tesy the activities of the individual club. He 
stressed the need for strengthening the 
quality of the Kiwanian as a unit and ‘to 
instill in him a great realization of the altru- 
istic purposes of Kiwanis. 

District Governor Charles Donley, in his 
message to the general assemblage of club 
representatives, gave particular emphasis to 
the splendid condition of the district as 
turned over by the retiring administration 
under Immediate Past District Governor J. 
Belmont Mosser and Past District Secretary 
Albert G. Geuder. He gave his opinion that 
the secretary is the key man of the club and 
the lieutenant-governor is the greatest devel- 
opment factor in the district. 

“Little time should be taken to anticipate 
the future of Kiwanis,” Governor Donley 
said. “Taking assiduous care of the tasks 
at hand will take care of the future. There 
must always be an agency through which a 
man may function when he wishes to give 
the community his service. 

“There are two major activities which we 
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shall face in the Pennsylvania District this 
year—the first one is attendance and the 
second, stabilization of membership. If mem- 
bers attend meetings they are interested, and 
if they are interested in Kiwanis, it follows 
that they will give their service to the club 
and the community. 

“There must be no drives for membership, 
but an aggressive effort should be made to 
stabilize the club rosters by showing respec- 
tive members what Kiwanis is doing and 
making them understand the possibilities of 
their becoming a vital agency in extending 
Kiwanis service.” 

Immediate Past District Governor J. Bel- 
mont Mosser presided over the conference 
of club presidents. The session was lively 
and interesting. Albert G. Geuder was in 
charge of the secretaries’ conference. Local- 
ized problems were clarified through general 
discussion. 

At the afternoon session, reports were 
heard from every district committee, and 
full reports given by all lieutenant-governors. 

In the words of Governor Donley—“The 
readiness and excellence of reports presage 
a year of unusual activity in the Pennsyl- 
vania District.” 


@ WEST VIRGINIA 


The first Board of Trustees’ meeting of the 
West Virginia District for the year was held 
in Charleston, West Virginia, at the Daniel 
Boone Hotel, on Monday, January 27, the 
meeting of the Executive Committee being 
held on Sunday January 26. 

Governor W. H. S. White, Lieutenant- 
Governors Frank Wells Clark, Paul B. Ware, 
D. D. Holtz and C. W. Murphy, Immediate 
Past Governor H. P. Tompkins, and Past 
Governors Nat Frame and Albert Snedeker, 
who is also International Trustee, were in 
attendance. 

The district was fortunate in also having 
in attendance International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker and International Field Service 
Representative Franklin Kean, whose in- 
spirational talks and wise counsel proved of 
much assistance and were much appreciated. 

The general session was held in the mor- 
ning, followed by a luncheon for all visiting 
Kiwanians given by the Charleston club. In 
the afternoon, simultaneously with the Board 
of Trustees’ meeting, were separate confer- 
ences of club presidents and secretaries. 

There were twenty-six clubs out of the 
thirty-nine in the district represented by 
regularly elected or acting trustees. A large 
number of presidents and secretaries were 
also present, the presence of these officers 
permitting them ‘to receive much pertinent 
instruction regarding the duties of the posi- 
tions to which they had recently been elected. 
On Monday night following the close of 
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the meeting, the Charleston club entertained 
with a banquet and ball honoring the newly 
elected district and club ofheers. 

The district has selected as its objectives 
for the year, in addition to those projected by 
Kiwanis International, the making of Blen- 
nerhasset Island (in the Ohio River at 
Parkersburg, West Virginia) into a National 
Park and the completion of the Good Roads 
Program of West Virginia. Much credit for 
the progress already made on the good roads 
project is due International Trustee Sned- 
eker who was chairman of the Kiwanis Good 
Roads Committee of the district for several 
years. In addition to these objectives, the 
district has already interested itself through 
a district committee in the problems of tax- 
ation and the promulgating of intelligent 
information on this subject in its various 
phases. 

All officers present pledged their best 
efforts for the current year and they have 
every reason to believe that 1930 will be the 
banner year of the West Virginia District. 


@® CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 

At the call of District Governor Charles E. 
Millikan, representatives from 117 clubs of 
the California-Nevada District met at Santa 
Cruz, California, on January 18 for the regu- 
lar district Board of Trustees’ meeting and 
all delegates and visitors came away inspired 
to carry out the plans and objectives of the 
district for the year 1930. 

in addition to the adoption of the 1930 
district budget and other routine business, 
District Governor Charles E. Millikan made 
a wonderful address on “Some Things to 
Think About—Some to Do,” in which he out- 
lined the work for the year and inspired the 
representatives to carry home to their clubs 
that urge to get behind the many worth-while 
objectives to be accomplished during 1930. 
He began by expressing his satisfaction in 
the strong cabinet he had to assist him in 
his work, referring to lieutenant-governors, 
and with particular reference to that Cali- 
fornia personality, District Secretary-Treas- 
urer Fred S. Kistemann. He described the 
work of the lieutenant-governors, placing 
emphasis on leadership training and strongly 
urging action on the suggestions which fol- 
low closely the administrative policies and 
Objectives of Kiwanis International. These 
included a more active 
participation in public af- 
fairs, increased member- 
ship in established clubs, 
attention given to a quan- 
tity of quality members, 
extension, and emphasiz- 
ing the personal contact 
in under-privileged child 
work, 

He spoke of the change 
in the organization plan 
of the Extension and Spe- 
cial Service Departments 
at International Head- 
quarters, these two de- 
partments having been 
consolidated into the new 
Field Service Depart- 
ment. 

In strongly urging fa- 
vorable action on the 
proposed increase in In- 
ternational dues, he told 
the trustees of the Cali- 





the income from extension activities had 
shown a steady decrease from about $76,000 
in 1921 to $14,000 in 1929, while at the same 
time, on account of the demands for greater 
service from all clubs, the expense of the 
Service and Special Service Departments had 
risen from about $1,000 in 1921 to $66,000 
in 1929. He said that the cost of this service 
is constantly increasing because more and 
more service is being required and that some- 
thing is needed to meet the situation, and 
that the plan would be an amendment to 
the International By-Laws to be presented 
at the Atlantic City Convention, which will 
provide for an increase of fifty cents per 
member in the International dues. He said 
that he opposed this increase at the Mem- 
phis Convention three years ago but that 
he is completely convinced that the in- 
crease is necessary now. In his own words 

“I did so because I wasn’t convinced that 
the increase was necessary at that time. | 
have given the new proposal a very careful 
and extended study and I am completely con- 
vinced that the increase is necessary now, 
that it is wholly justified and the service 
being rendered which will be constantly in- 
creased as a result of the consolidation of 
the Extension and Special Service Depart- 
ments—and it is absolutely vital, in my 
opinion in the continued progress of Ki- 
wanis. 

“I should like to interject this remark: 
That this whole preblem was presented to 
the International Council at Chicago in De- 
cember, that Council composed of the twenty- 
nine newly elected district governors, the 
International Committee Chairmen and the 
International Board of Trustees. The sugges- 
tion for the solution for this financial prob- 
lem by the increase of the International dues 
came from the body of the district governors- 
elect, and not from the International Board 
of Trustees.” 

He suggested a change in the California- 
Nevada District By-Laws to eliminate the 
August meeting of the district trustees, say- 
ing that the saving of money from such a 
change would more than offset the proposed 
raise in International dues. 

International Trustee William O. Harris, 
in a unique manner, outlined to the district 
trustees the wonderful opportunity which 
they have to codperate with their club, the 
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district and International, and to bring to 
their club the many advantages from the 
experiences of other clubs, inter-club rela- 
tions, and the ever-ready service and co- 
operation which is to be had for the asking 
from both the district and International. 

Robert T. Radford, Chairman of the dis- 
trict Committee on Efficiency Contest, not 
only asked the clubs to submit their 1929 
Efficiency Reports promptly, but urged the 
district trustees to see that definite plans 
were laid immediately for the gathering of 
material for the 1930 Efficiency Report. 

“Under-Privileged Child Work as a Club 
Activity” was the subject of an address by 
Herbert G. Pink, Chairman of the district 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child, and 
in honor of the fifteenth anniversary of 
Kiwanis International, Oswald G. Lawton of 
Los Angeles gave an inspiring address on 
“Fifteen Years of Accomplishment.” 

A regular Kiwanis luncheon was held at 
noon at the Hotel Casa del Rey with a large 
attendance and that evening at the District 
Governor's Installation Banquet over 400 
Kiwanians and their ladies participated. 
District Governor Charles E. Millikan gave 
an address on “Citizenship” which was so 
well received that he has been asked to 
repeat it at many club and inter-club meet- 
ings. A Golf Tournament was held on Sun- 
day, sponsored by the Santa Cruz club. 

At this meeting the California-Nevada 
District welcomed the Kiwanis Club of Yuma, 
Arizona, they having been officially assigned 


to this district at the International Council 
last December. This brought the number of 
clubs in the district to 131, and with the 
completion of the Orland club on January 
21, the official family numbered 132 clubs 
with a membership of 6,650. 

As a result of illness and upon advice of his 
physician, Lieutenant-Governor John P. Phil- 
lips of Banning was compelled to tender his 
resignation as lieutenant-governor and Ki- 
wanian Clare R. Holmes, Past President of 
the San Bernardino club, has been selected 
to serve as lieutenant-governor of Division 
VI for the remainder of the year 1930. 

On the evening of February 14, Lieutenant- 
Governor Carroll W. Parcher of Tujunga pre- 
sented charters to the clubs of West Holly- 
wood and Reseda Boulevard District at a 
joint charter night at which over 500 Ki 
wanians and ladies we: 
in attendance. This was 
a very brilliant affair, 
Robert Muckler of Holly- 
wood, the sponsoring 
club of West Hollywood, 
acting as_ toastmaster, 
with short addresses be- 
ing made by District 
Governor Charles’ E. 
Millikan, International 
Trustee William O. Har- 
ris and Immediate Past 
District Governor, George 
Filmer. 

District Governor Mil- 
likan has made extensive 
plans to pay official visits 
to all divisions of the 
district and many unoffi- 
cial visits to clubs. He 
attended the large inter- 
club meeting held by the 
San Bernardino club at 


Youthful farmers at the Kiwanis Boys’ Potato Club Fair at Uxbridge, with samples of the the time of their annual 


splendid Deoley and other varieties of potatees grown by them. The work is sponsored by the 


fornia-Nevada clubs that Kiwanis Club of Toronto, Ontario, in association with the Ontario Department of Agriculture. National Orange Show, 
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and on a trip through the northern section of 
the district paid official visits to Division VIII, 
held at Benicia, to Division II at Alameda, 
to Division XII at San Jose, and to Division 
VII at Yuba City. Previous to that time he 
had made visits to Divisions I, III, IX and X. 

Arrangements are being made for Cali- 
fornia-Nevada’s special train to the Interna- 
tional convention at Atlantic City, leaving 
San Francisco, on the evening of June 23, 
and Los Angeles on the morning of June 24, 
the two sections to join at Barstow, where 
the delegation from the north will be enter- 
tained at luncheon by the Kiwanians and 
ladies of the Barstow club. A. sight-seeing 
trip will be enjoyed at Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico, including a visit to the oldest house in 
America. There will be a stopover at Kansas 
City for dinner on June 26; a two-hour stop 
at Dayton, Ohio, on June 27, at which time 
members of the party will be afforded the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the members of the Dayton club; and a full 
day at Washington, D. C., on the 28th will 
make this trip memorable for those fortunate 
individuals who will make up the 1930 Inter- 
national convention delegation. An attrac- 
tive folder has been prepared, giving the 
complete itinerary and detailed information 
regarding the trip and these have been mailed 
to each individual Kiwanian in the district. 


@ GEORGIA 

Representatives from forty-three of the 
sixty-four clubs in the Georgia District at- 
tended the district Board of Trustees’ meet- 
ing held in Macon at the Dempsey Hotel on 
January 2. Kiwanian Henry F. Martin of 
Macon welcomed the govern.., lieutenant- 
governors and trustees to the city and ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to all t! t they 
be the guests of the club at its weekly lunch- 
eon. Immediate Past Governor M. Pembroke 
Pope accepted the invitation and a response 
to the welcome address was made by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Dave M. Parker, Waycross. 

Immediate Past Governor Pope praised the 
district officers for the codperation extended 
him during the past year and predicted that 
the coming year under the able leadership 
of Governor W. Ben Gibbs would be the 
greatest the Georgia District has ever 
known. 

A stirring appeal was made by Governor 
Gibbs in accepting the office of governor. 
He spoke at length of the International 
Council in Chicago, stating that the instruc- 
tions received there had convinced him that 
Kiwanis ideals and Objectives were no small 
things. He placed emphasis on the impor- 
tance of attendance at the International con- 
vention at Atlantic City and at the district 
convention at Jackson, Georgia, in the fall, 
asking that this be the largest in every way 
that Georgia has ever held. 

The following lieutenant-governors were 
introduced by Governor Gibbs and each made 
a short but impressive talk: William Ham- 
mond Johnson, Gainesville; Erwin Sibley, 
Milledgeville; Dave M. Parker, Waycross; 
George Hollis Oliver, Valdosta; Evan T. 
Mathis, Americus; Robert H. Jones, Jr., At- 
lanta. Each of the lieutenant-governors 
present pledged his support to the adminis- 
tration for the year. 

International Trustee Walter Weiser of 
Daytona, Florida, who is also chairman of 
the International Committee on Finance, was 
then introduced by Governor Gibbs. His 
speech outlining principles of Kiwanis 


pointed out the relationships between a club, 
district and International. His explanation 
of the finances of the International organi- 
zation and the need for an increase in Inter- 
national dues was clear and to the point and 
he asked that every trustee go back to his 
club, tell them of the condition of the finances 
and help to put them on a sound basis. 

Henry C. Heinz, Past International Presi- 
dent, was then introduced and read a letter 
from Governor L. G. Hardman of the State 
of Georgia regarding the fund being made 
available for eradicating illiteracy for white 
and black in Georgia and asking the en- 
dorsement of Kiwanis clubs in this great 
movement. Kiwanian Dan G. Bickers, Sa- 
vannah, later presented a resolution that 
each district trustee go back to his club and 
to its next meeting invite the county school 
superintendent and ask him how Kiwanis 
can help what is being done or can be done. 

The action of the Executive Committee 
changing the dates of the district convention 
at Jackson to September 10-12 was unani- 
mously approved. 

At noon the trustees enjoyed a most de- 
lightful meal and entertainment with the 
Macon club at its regular weekly meeting. 

At the afternoon session International 
Trustee Weiser made a splendid talk on the 
duties of secretaries of clubs and the neces- 
sity of reporting to International Head- 
quarters the activities of their clubs. 

A resolution was introduced by Kiwanian 
Carden C. Bunn of Cedartown, pledging the 
assistance of Georgia Kiwanians to the proper 
observance of the 200th anniversary of the 
State of Georgia. 

The Executive Committee met for an hour 
just preceding the Board of Trustees’ meet- 
ing on January 2 and again at the adjourn- 
ment of the trustees’ meeting in the afternoon. 
The finances of the district were discussed 
thoroughly and the lieutenant-governors as- 
sumed the responsibility of checking up on 
the clubs that were in arrears. Committee 
appointments were approved as follows: 
Budget, W. Ben Gibbs, Jesup; Highways, 
Emmitt M. Williams, Monroe; Under-Priv- 
ileged Child, Dr. Thomas J. McArthur, Cor- 
dele; Finance, Francis E. Williams, Macon; 
Vocational Guidance and Placement, Dr. Jere 
M. Pound, Athens; Public Affairs, J. S. 
Taylor, Tifton; Agriculture, Troy G. Chas- 
tain, Atlanta; New Industries, Paul M. 
Cousins, Rome; Convention Program, M. 
Pembroke Pope, Washington; Inter-Club 
Relations, Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta; Pub- 
licity, Willis B. Powell, Jackson; Reforesta- 
tion, Raymond E. Benedict, Brunswick; 
Business Standards, E. Darden Borders, 


Cedartown; Drainage, W. J. O’Quinn, Jesup; . 


Public Health, Dr. Clarence Barnes Greer, 
Brunswick; Music, John Dyer, Savannah; 
On-to-Atlantic City, C. Resley Tracey, Au- 
gusta; Efficiency Contest, J. Gorham Garri- 
son, Thomasville; Attendance, Frank W. 
Webb, Valdosta; Good Will and Grievances, 
William J. Hammond, Atlanta; Classifica- 
tion, John R. Phillips, Louisville; Kiwanis 
Education, Gordon G. Singleton, Atlanta; 
Laws and Regulations, Carden C. Bunn, 
Cedartown. 

Nine clubs were represented at an inter- 
club meeting held on February 26 in Bruns- 
wick. These were Baxley with fifteen repre- 
sentatives; Jesup, 25; Savannah, 10; Way- 
cross, 6; Brunswick, 53; Douglas, 3; 
Sylvester, 2; Thomasville, 2; Tifton, 4. 

It was a great inspirational meeting. In- 
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ternational President Horace W. McDavid 
was the principal speaker. He greatly im- 
pressed his audience with his address and 
charmed them with his personality. Other 
notables who spoke briefly were Past Inter- 
national President Henry C. Heinz of Atlanta, 
Governor W. B.°Gibbs, who presided, and 
Lieutenant-Governor Dave M. Parker of 
Division IV. 


@® CAPITAL 

In conjunction with the Capital District 
Board of Trustees’ meeting which convened 
on February 20 at Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
conferences of the club presidents, secre- 
taries and district committee chairmen were 
held. About one hundred and fifty were in 
attendance. J. Randall Caton, Jr., of Alexan- 
dria, International Trustee, conducted the 
installation ceremonies of the new district 
officers, includin& Governor Jesse H. Binford 
of Richmond, successor to Harry G. Kimball 
of Washington, D. C.; Robert E. Turner of 
Norfolk, Secretary-Treasurer; Lieutenant- 
Governors Edwin F. Hill, Washington; Sam- 
uel S. Stephens, Martinsville; the Rev. Fran- 
cis H. Scott, Roanoke; David Nelson Sutton, 
West Point; Dr. E. Reinhold Rogers, Coving- 
ton; and Arthur G. Wilkinson, Wilmington. 

The inspirational address was given by 
Lieutenant-Governor David Nelson Sution 
of West Point on “What a Kiwanis Club 
Means to a Community.” 

The outstanding action of the meeting was 
the constructive resolution, favoring the ac- 
quisition by the Federal Government of the 
Yorktown battlefield area, historic Jamestown 
Island and parts of the City of Williamsburg, 
Virginia, 4s a perpetual memorial of the part 
American history played in that section. The 
resolution was in keeping with the bill intro- 
duced in Congress by Representative Louis 
C. Cramton of Michigan. Chairman Marion 
H. Morgan of Hampton of the Committee on 
Public Affairs presented the resolution which 
was approved of by all six of the lieutenant- 
governors. 

Certified copies of the preamble and reso- 
lution have been sent to the senators and 
members of the House of Representatives 
from the States of Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia, and particularly to Honorable S. 
Otis Bland, Congressman from the First Vir- 
ginia District and Honorable A. J. Montague, 
Congressman from the Third Virginia Dis- 
trict, in whose districts are Jamestown, York- 
town and Williamsburg; also to the secre- 
taries of cach Kiwanis club of the Capital 
District, to be laid before their respective 
memberships, soliciting their interest and 
support in the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of the Cramton Bill. 

Mayor Jere M. H. Willis, President of the 
Fredericksburg Kiwanis club, welcomed the 
visitors and the entire body had luncheon as 
the guests of Fredericksburg Kiwanians. 

Governor Binford announced that the 1930 
Capital District Convention would be held 
in the City of Norfolk on October 23, 24 and 
25. 

District committee thairmen for the year 
were appointed as follows: Agriculture, A. L. 
Bennett, Charlottesville; Attendance, G. 
Waddy Wilde, Richmond; Business Stand- 
ards, Alfred H. Coe, Wilmington; Kiwanis 
Education, Charles G. Evans, Danville; Effi- 
ciency Contest, Robert W. Kime Salem; Fi- 
nance, Harry G. Kimball, Washington; Good 
Will and Grievances, Dr. J. L. Early, Rad- 
ford; Inter-Club Relations, Dr. Henry A. 














The Canon City, Colorade, Kiwanis club acted as a reception committee when the new suspension 


bridge ever the Royal Gorge was opened to 


traffic. 


Special Kiwanis newspapers giving a full 


account of the celebration as well as the details of the bridge construction were distributed by 


the club members. 


Converse, Harrisonburg; International Con- 
vention, John H. Frischkorn, Jr., Richmond; 


Laws and Regulations, Robert A. Hutchison, 


Manassas; Classification and Membership, 
Broaddus E. Chewning, Roanoke; Music, 
Gail T. Huffaker, Norfolk; Public Affairs, 


William A. Shell, Newport News; Publicity, 
J. Walton Hall, Ashland; Under-Privileged 
Child, Dr. William S. Hess, Hagerstown; and 


Vocational Zirkin, Wash- 


ington, 


Guidane S.. Dewey 


@ MICHIGAN 

Under the leadership of Governor William 
Chapman, Traverse City, Michigan, a most 
Board of 
frustees’ meeting was held January 9-10 at 
the Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids. Thirty- 
nine of the forty-five the district 
were represented by trustees and in addition, 
many of the district committee chairmen were 


uccessful and enthusiastic district 


clubs of 


in attendance, 

The morning session was opened with com- 
munity singing led by Walter G. Fenton, Mt. 
Clemens, chairman of the district Committee 
after which the was 

Major Edwin the 
Salvation Army corps and 
the Club of Grand 

visitors were welcomed by 
President of the Grand 


invocation 
Clayton of 


on Music, 
spoken by 
Grand Rapids 
member of Kiwanis 
Rapids. The 
George H. Waring, 
Rapids club. 
Reports were presented by Rev. Nicholas 
S. Sichterman, Port Huron, Immediate Past 
Governor; H. Merton Clark, Lansing, retir- 
ing district secretary-treasurer, and the fol- 
lowing retiring lieutenant governors: Douglas 
R. Graham, Detroit; Rev. George C. Horst, 
St. Joseph; Rev, William Chapman, Traverse 
City; Arthur E. Pierpont, Owosso; Dr. Wal- 
ter T. Bobo, Battle Creek; and V. O. Nelson, 
Ann Arbor, after which Governor Chapman 
announced. the appointment of Forney W. 
Clements, Ann Arbor, as district secretary- 
treasurer, and Edward S. Snover, Port 
Huron, as editor of The Michigan Builder. 
Assistant Secretary George W. Kimball of 
International Headquarters discussed the poli- 


Everyone going over the bridge was asked to register at the Kiwanis Booth. 


cies of the organization for 1930 and spoke at 
length on the finances of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. His illustrated by a 
graph depicting the increasing amount of 


address was 
money spent in service to clubs and the de- 
creasing revenue obtained through extension. 

At noon the visitors were the guests of the 
Grand Rapids club. The meeting was called 
to order by the president of the club and 
immediately turned over to Governor Chap- 
McClung, Grand 
The new 


man. Rev. George H. 


Rapids, gave the invocation. lieu- 
tenant-governors and others, including Joseph 
G. Prance, Detroit, the first Kiwanian, were 
introduced. Addresses were made by Assist- 
ant Secretary Kimball John E. Van- 
Berschot, Field Service Representative for 
Kiwanis International who will be in charge 
of field work in the Michigan District in 
1930, and the new district officers 
stalled by Immediate Past Governor Sichter- 
The noon with an 
address by Governor Chapman. 


and 


were in- 


man. meeting closed 

The conference re-assembled after the noon 
meeting and reports were presented by the 
leaders of the group conferences. After a 
round-table conference Past Governor Sich- 
terman “How the District 
Officers and Committee Chairmen Help the 
Governor?” and Governor. Chapman closed 
the meeting with “Facing 
Our Job.” 


@ MISSOURI-KANSAS- 
ARKANSAS 

The Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District 
held its annual district Board of Trustees’ 
meeting at Hotel President in Kansas City, 
Missouri, on January 13. 135 
Kiwanians present, including representatives 
from sixty-four of the eighty-seven clubs in 
the district. Of these, forty-seven were trus- 
tees, ten substitutes for trustees, twenty-eight 
club presidents, thirty club secretaries and 
five other club officers. Among the notables 
present were: Raymond M. Crossman, Inter- 
national Treasurer, from Omaha, Nebraska; 
Howard T. Hill, International Trustee, Man- 


Can 


spoke on 


an address on 


There were 
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hattan, Kansas; John Hill, Past District Gov- 
ernor, St. Louis, Missouri; and Maurice L. 
Breidenthal, Past District Governor, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 

The meeting was called to order by Gov- 
ernor T. J. Talbert who received the report 
from Immediate Past Governor Frank H. 
Dodge and then proceeded to outline his 
plans for the district during the year 1930. 
The principal administrative policies for the 
current year, Talbert 
those of Kiwanis International. 
minded the assembly of the many worth- 
while Kiwanis Objectives and urged all mem 
bers to be The 
duties and responsibilities of the lieutenant- 


Governor said, were 


He also re- 


true Kiwanians in action. 
governors were emphasized, and they were 
urged to press forward during the year. 

The governor's address was followed by a 
discussion of International finances by Inter- 
national Treasurer Raymond M. Crossman 
and an outline of “Objectives of 1930” by 
International Trustee Howard T. Hill. The 
meeting then adjourned for lunch, plans for 
which had been made in advance by the 
Kansas City, Missouri, club. 

Early in the afternoon the members as- 
sembled in various rooms, according to their 
position in Kiwanis, for round-table discus- 
sions. The trustees were led by Governor 
Talbert; the club presidents by Col. R. A. 
Johnston, former Lieutenant-Governor, Boon- 
ville, Missouri; and the club secretaries by 
Harvey L. former Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, El Dorado, Kansas. 

Among the subjects that were discussed 


Songer, 


by the Board of Trustees were the following: 
district finances and budget; building new 
clubs; club committees 
and their work; membership increase in es- 
tablished clubs; agriculture and Kiwanis; 
On-to-Atlantic City; On-to-Topeka. 

The topics of discussion by the presidents 


inter-club relations; 


were: Board of Directors; finances; public 
affairs; club singing; inter-club meetings; 


Speakers’ Bureau; sponsoring new clubs; in- 
crease in memberships in existing clubs; 
personal service to under-privileged child; 
should committees be given charge of pro 
grams and how often; committee chairmen 


and members; program; new members; ob- 
jectives; Kiwanis education; visiting Ki- 


wanians, 
The took up 
topics: keeping of club records; 


the following 
monthly re- 
ports; club notices—form, essential content, 
exchange; 
literature—its 
operation with; 
Contest; 


secretaries 


finances and budget; Kiwanis 
committees—co- 
Efh- 
ciency relations to office ; 
Kiwanis button and emblem; reports to club 


—how often, how and where made and to 


distribution; 
Attendance Contest: 


district 


whom. 

The round-table discussions were an excel- 
lent means for the consideration of problems, 
especially those which could not be effec- 
tively handled in assembly. All the members 
evinced great interest in the discussions. Ki- 
wanians who had successfully coped with 
some situation offered advice to others who 
were experiencing difficulty in dealing with 
the same problem, so, all around, everyone 
profited. 

A short general conference in the assembly 


room followed the round-table discussions. 
Then the Executive Committee went into 
session. Qn its adjournment the members 


retired to prepare for the dinner program of 
the evening. 
Judge Frank I]. Dodge, Immediate Past 
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Governor, acted as toastmaster -at the eve- 
ning banquet, which was well attended by 
the delegates and their wives. Howard T. 
Hill installed the district officers and Gov- 
ernor Thomas J. Talbert, in turn, installed 
the officers of the Kansas City club. 

International Treasurer Crossman gave an 
address on “Kiwanis, Architect and Builder.” 
He likened the Kiwanis club to a magnificent 
building in which, “as you go down the cor- 
ridors, you may step first into one room and 
then into another, the rooms being the 
various phases of activity of the Kiwanis 
club—Boy Scouts, Under-Privileged Child, 
and so forth.” Mr. Crossman said further: 
“Kiwanis in its origin, its experience and 
its practice is both architect and builder, 
dealing in the large, however, in the intang- 
ible and the unseen values of life but relating 
itself to Kiwanians and through them to their 
community in a very definite, human and 
tangible manner.” 

Several excellent solos and violin numbers 
together with a banjo specialty were addi- 
tional features of the banquet. After dinner, 
the Kiwanians danced, thus closing very 
agreeably, a yery successful and _ profitable 
day. 


@® NEW YORK 

The New York District Board of Trustees’ 
meeting was held in Troy, New York, on 
Sunday and Monday, January 12 and 13. 
From an educational and business point of 
view the meeting was very successful as was 
the splendid entertainment provided by the 
Troy club. All but fifteen of the district’s 
sixty-eight clubs, with a total number of 110 
representatives, were in attendance. 

On Sunday evening there was a meeting 
of the district Finance Committee, every 
member of which was present. 

The On-to-Atlantic City Committee had an 
excellent meeting at which extensive plans 
were made for district representation at 
Atlantic City. Executive plans are being 
laid by the district for complete club rep- 
resentation. The district’s delegation will 
be housed at the Ambassador Hotel. 

The Executive Committee also held a meet- 
ing on Sunday afternoon at which time the 
plans of the district were discussed, programs 
adopted for the year and dates for the divi- 
sional conferences decided upon as follows: 
Division I at White Plains; March 14; Divi- 
sion II at Poughkeepsie, April 1; Division 
IIf at Syracuse, April 8; Division IV at 
Endicott, April 15; Division V at Buffalo, 
April 16. 

During the morning of the 13th, while the 
trustees were in session, there were a goodly 
number of club presidents and secretaries 
who held separate conferences. These were 
voted a decided success by those in attend- 
ance. 

During the noon hour the visiting Ki- 
wanians were entertained at luncheon by 
the Troy club and in the evening a dinner 
dance was held at which the district and 
Troy club officers were installed. An out- 
standing feature of this evening’s program 
was the recognition paid by Troy Kiwanians 
to thirty-two members who had maintained 
a 100% record of attendance during the 
entire year of 1929, 

The date of the New York District Con- 
vention was fixed, subject to approval by 
Kiwanis International, for September 7-9, 

The outstanding features of the meeting 


were the address by International Trustee 
Carl E. Endicott, Huntington, Indiana, and 
that by Walter Harmon, Field Service Rep- 
resentative, outlining the plans of Kiwanis 
International and the work in connection 
with extension and service to clubs. 

The Yonkers club was presented its charter 
by Governor Segard on Tuesday, January 14 
in the Gramatan Hotel. This gave the dis- 
trict sixty-eight clubs with 5,035 members. 


@ PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

Intense interest is being shown throughout 
the Pacific-Northwest District in the Attend- 
ance Contest between the nine divisions. 
Division V, under Lieutenant-Governor Em- 
mett F. Hitchner, led the field in January 
with an average of 80.52%. Divisions show- 
ing a better record than the district average 
of 76.43% were: Division III, Lieutenant- 
Governor Fred M. Bond, 80.34%; Division 
VII, Lieutenant-Governor John A. Buchanan, 
78.23%: and Division IX, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor George E. Houck, 77.20%. 

District Governor Charles F. Walker pre- 
sented the charter to the Montavilla, Port- 
land, Oregon, Kiwanis club at a meeting 
held in the East Side Woodman Hall on 
February 18. Over 261 were in attendance 
from sixteen Kiwanis clubs. Gresham Ki- 
wanians, sponsors, presented the new club 
with a gong and gavel, and the Portland, 
Downtown, club presented an American Flag. 
Lieutenant-Governors John A. Buchanan of 
Division VII and Earl A. Nott of Division 
VIII were present, as was International Field 
Service Representative Ernest L. Lucas. 

At Montesano, Washington, on February 
24, Governor Walker presented the official 
charter. Over 300 attended this wonderful 
affair held in the American Legion Hall. The 
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splendid Montesano Kiwanis club orchestra 
played throughout the evening. Representa- 
tives of seventeen Kiwanis clubs were in 
attendance. The sponsor club, Elma, pre- 
sented the new club with an American Flag, 
the Aberdeen club presented a Canadian 
Flag, and the Hoquiam club a gavel. Past 
International Trustee James P. Neal led the 
community singing. International Trustee T. 
Harry Gowman; Lieutenant-Governor Fred 
M. Bond of Division III; District Secretary 
Harold C. Jones; International Field Service 
Representative E, L. Lucas; and Past Inter- 
national Trustee Louis A. Muessel were 
among those present. 

An outstanding inter-club event during 
February was the evening banquet at Med- 
ford on February 17 when Marshfield Ki- 
wanians brought to the host club the Pasco 
Inter-Club Gong. Many Kiwanians and ladies 
were also present from Ashland, Crescent 
City and Roseburg. Lieutenant-Governor 
George E. Houck of Division IX made the 
address of the evening. Former Lieutenant- 
Governor Alexander G. Bennett acted as 
song leader. 

Official visits have been made as follows: 
Lieutenant-Governor Francis W. Mansfield at 
Enumclaw; Lieutenant-Governor Emmett F. 
Hitchner at Coeur d’Alene, Colfax, Lewiston, 
Moscow, Pomeroy, Pullman; Lieutenant- 
Governor John A. Buchanan at Seaside; and 
former Lieutenant-Governor C. W. Barrick, 
substituting for Lieutenant-Governor Earl A. 
Nott at Tillamook. Lieutenant-Governor Em- 
mett F, Hitchner has completed all official 
visits to his clubs of Division V and word 
has been received from International Head- 
quarters that his record is unbroken in all 
Kiwanis International. 

Field Service Representative E. L. Lucas 
has completed a new Kiwanis club at North 














At presentation of Lewistown, Pennsylvania, Service Award Medals for 1928 and 1929. Left 
to right: Dr. P. M. Headings, who received the award in 1926 for his work as chairman of the 
Rotary Club’s Crippled Children’s Committee in establishing crippled children’s clinies; Dr. H. C. 
Cassidy, who received the award in 1927 for his work as chief surgeon of the Lewistown Hospital 
and head of the hospital staff; George H. Danks, vice-president of the Lewistown Kiwanis club whe 
made the presentation; Edwin W. Thomas, chairman of the committee of five citizens who selected 
the two men to receive the awards for 1928 and 1929; William P. Woods, who received the 
award for 1928 for his work as a scoutmaster for the past twenty years which culminated in 1928 
in the organization of the Juniata Valley Council Boy Scouts of America; Meridith Meyers, who 
received the award for 1929 for his fearless editorials in The Sentinel of Lewistown in the interest 
of clean and efficient government in the city and county. 
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tend, Oregon. Officers of the club are: Joe 
F. Hackett, President; Joe C. Hanen, Vice- 
President; T. B. Setzer, Secretary; Lyle B. 
Chappell, Treasurer; Cyril E. Jasmin, Dis- 
trict Trustee. The club was sponsored by 
the Kiwanians of Marshfield across Coos Bay. 
The former Bay Kiwanis club has 
changed its name to the Kiwanis Club of 
Marshfield. 

District Efficiency Contest Chairman J. B. 
Kirk of The Dalles is busy with his com- 
mitteemen in grading the eficiency manu- 
scripts received from Kiwanis clubs at 
Albany, Astoria, Eugene, Portland, Seaside 
and Tillamook, Oregon; Auburn, Bremer- 
ton, Chehalis, Elma, Everett, Kelso, [lwaco- 
Beach, Olympia, Seattle, Spokane, 
Tacoma, Washington; Moscow, Idaho and 
Victoria, B. C. Winners of the district con- 
test will be presented with awards at the 
Victoria District Convention in September, 
in addition to being entered in the Inter- 


Coos 


Long 


national contest. 


@ ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 

Those Illinois-Eastern District Ki- 
wanians fortunate enough to be able to afford 
to leave their business cares behind them and 
the fifth annual Good Will Tour to 
Florida in February enjoyed ten days of golf 
in Florida’s glorious winter sunshine and 
made worth-while contacts with Ki- 
wanians of that southern state. Stops were 
made at West Palm Beach, Miami, Tampa, 
Lakeland, Orlando, Eustis, Daytona, St. 
Augustine, St. Petersburg, Lake Wales, and 
Jacksonville. 

Five days were spent in the wonderful 
tourist centers of the East Coast, one day 
crossing the Everglades over the Tamiami 
Trail, two days on the West Coast and then 
three days in the garden spot and lake re- 
gions of the central part of Florida. 

The hotels used were selected by Harold 
Hippler, Governor of the Florida District 
and a former Illinois-Eastern Iowa Lieuten- 
The five great Kiwanis meet- 
ings attended during the tour, were one of 
the high lights of the trip. 


lowa 


jon 


many 


ant-Governor. 


® KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 

These are busy days in the Kentucky- 
Tennessee District. All of the nine lieutenant- 
governors held inter-club meetings or con- 
ferences for presidents in the month of Feb- 
ruary. These conferences were all well 
attended and genuine Kiwanis enthusiasm 
abounded. 

The district attendance for January was 
the best in years and Kentucky-Tennessee 
Kiwanians are determined to keep this up. 

Lieutenant-Governor Hugh J. Doak held 
his conference for club officers at Nashville 
on January 24 and preliminary work was 
done toward three new clubs in his division. 

Lieutenant-Governor Rumsey B. Taylor 
held a splendid aH-day conference at Prince- 
ton for Division V. Eight of the nine clubs 
in the division were represented by from two 
to nine Kiwanians each. All of the eight 
club presidents were there. District Secre- 
tary Roy Wilson has agreed to furnish a cup 
to cost $50 to the club in Division V, his 
own division, with the best attendance for 
the year. Not only will attendance at regular 
club meetings be counted, but club attend- 
ance at inter-club meetings, and promptness 
in filing monthly reports will also enter into 
the final count. Secretary Wilson has visited 








all clubs in the division and will furnish this 
cup to stimulate club attendance. 

The district committee chairmen are hard 
at work. Most of them have mailed a definite 
program for the year to all the clubs. For the 
first time in the history of the district, a 
report of real accomplishment from all com- 
mittee chairmen is expected at Bristol next 
October at the district convention. 


@® NEW JERSEY 

Jack of New Jersey’s slogan, “One of 
2,000,” adopted for the International con- 
vention at Atlantic City, is a story of two 
hats, which may or may not be supplied by 
International President Horace W. McDavid. 
Also there 


happily, has been cleared up. 


is a misunderstanding, which, 


On an official visit to the New Jersey Dis- 
trict late last summer, President McDavid 
met the then District Governor S. Edgar 
Cole and the present Governor Fred C, Beans 
and the conversation 
the mumber of New Jersey registrations 
likely to be recorded at Atlantic City, Cole 


turning naturally to 


and Beans promptly chirruped, “You can 
count on 2,000.” “That’s a go. and if you 
make good, I'll buy the hats,” retorted 
McDavid. And that’s where the misunder- 
standing came in. 

When President McDavid visited the 


Jersey City club later there was a great time 
and the “2,000 or bust” idea was launched. 
Something was said about the bet on the 
hats and somebody got the impression that 


President McDavid meant hats for every 
mother’s son of the 2,000. This idea was 


quickly dispelled, however, when it was made 
clear that the chapeaus in question were to 
be furnished only to Cole and Beans in the 
event that the district scored the mark it had 
set for itself at Atlantic City. 

But that has not dimmed the enthusiasm of 
the New Jersey Kiwanians one bit. They are 
out to register that 2,000 and more. Imme- 
diate Past Governor Cole and Governor Beans 
have been instructed to send their hat sizes 
to President McDavid right away as the 
“bet” is “already won.” An indication of 
what may be expected from New Jersey is 
shown by the fact that already the Atlantic 
City, South Orange-Maplewood, Vineland 
and Pleasantville clubs have registered one 
hundred per cent for the convention. 

The New Jersey District highly appre- 
ciates the honor accorded it in being privi- 
leged to become the host to the International 
convention of 1930 and that line from one of 
the district songs—“Our state may be small, 
but it’s lively’—is destined to find its ful- 
fillment at Atlantic City next June. 


@® FLORIDA 

International President Horace W. 
McDavid, Mrs. McDavid, Past International 
President Henry C. Heinz, Mrs. Heinz, In- 
ternational Trustee Walter R. Weiser and 
Mrs. Weiser were guests of honor at a stag 
dinner sponsored by Eustis Kiwanians at 
the Fountain Inn the latter part of February. 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District Kiwanians on 
the annual southern Good Will Tour were 
also present and joined with the Florida 
Kiwanians in honoring President McDavid. 
Approximately 225 Kiwanians gathered there. 
representing eighteen clubs in Florida and 
about fourteen or fifteen from ten other 
states. 
President McDavid gave a splendid ad- 
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dress which received a real ovation. Past 
President Heinz and International Trustee 
Weiser made short talks, as did Lieutenant- 
Governors Harold V. Condict and Owen H. 
Page and District Secretary Henry A. Dor- 
meyer of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District. 
District Governor C. Harold Hippler presided. 

Mr. Frank D. Waterman, owner of the 
Fountain Inn, presented each guest with a 
beautiful fountain pen. 

The Eustis Boys’ Band, which has won 
the state championship for the last three 
years, serenaded President McDavid and the 
guests for an hour prior to the meeting. 

After the meeting a short reception 
held and all of the Kiwanians present met 
the International officers. 

The Ilinois-Eastern Iowa District visitors 
were kept busy while in Eustis. They were 
given a boat ride, including a trip through 
the Dora Canal which is a very tropical and 
interesting voyage. Golf was played in the 
afternoon and the ladies were taken on a 
sightseeing trip. 

President McDavid was guest of honor at 
two other big district meetings at West Palm 
Beach on March 5 and St. Petersburg on 
March 6. 


was 


® OHIO 


During the last few months the Ohio Dis 
trict has been undergoing the most intensive 
“officers’ schools” in its history. 
Each division has held its meeting for presi- 
dents and secretaries and if each officer has 
not a very clear idea of his duties and of the 
purposes and aims of Kiwanis, it is not the 
fault of Governor J. Guy O’Donnell and the 
lieutenant-governor in charge of the division. 

The governor has attended nearly all of 
the division meetings and has proven a tower 
of strength to the lieutenant-governor and the 
club officers. Governor O’Donnell is giving 
virtually all of his time and attention to his 
work as district head this year and much of 
the activities are going on under his personal 
attention. 

Division II has had a shift in lieutenant- 
governors. Owing to business pressure, T. 
Horace Zell of Xenia has been forced to re- 
sign. Wilson W. Galloway of the Xenia club 
at a special meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee was elected to succeed him. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Galloway has been a mem- 
ber of the Xenia club for several years and 
although active in the work there has not 
held office before. However, he managed the 
meeting of his division at Dayton, soon after 
his election, like a veteran. 

The meeting of Division II was held in the 
Miami Hotel in Dayton, February 25, and 
was well attended by the officers of the nine 
clubs in that territory. The visitors met with 
the Dayton club at noon that day and Gov- 
ernor O’Donnell was the principal speaker. 
The Dayton meeting was also noteworthy 
through the performance of the famed De- 
troit Police Quartet, obtained through the aid 
of Police Chief Rudolph Wurstner, of the 
club. Speakers at the meeting were Governor 
O’Donnell, Lieutenant-Governor Galloway, 
E. W. Harrington, chairman of the district 
Committee ‘on Good Will and Grievances, 
James E. Grube, district publicity chairman, 
H,. A. Drees, chairman of the district Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations, M. B. McKee. 
chairman of the district Committee on Music 
and Past Governor Howard S. Smith of 
Dayton. Past Governor Smith gave a fine 


series of 
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talk on Kiwanis work, bringing out especially 
the part played by the Dayton club in the 
furthering of national aviation. 

Division IV held its meeting in Mansfield, 
the home city of Lieutenant-Governor John 
Pierce. Before the meeting of the club offi- 
cers, they were guests of the Mansfield club 
at its regular meeting at which Governor 
O’Donnell was the speaker. Every club was 
represented at this meeting which lasted all 
afternoon and until early evening, in spite of 
a sleet and rain storm which virtually tied 
up traffic for the visitors on their way home. 
[alks were made on various Kiwanis subjects 
by Governor O’Donnell, Lieutenant-Governor 
Pierce, Lieutenant-Governor Fred R. White 
of Division V, Lester Redding, President of 
the Mansfield club and William L. Althouse. 
Past Governor Frank C. Poling of the Mans- 
field club also spoke during the afternoon, 
urging attendance at the International con- 
vention at Atlantic City in June and at the 
Ohio District Convention at Toledo in Oc- 
tober. 

Governor O’Donnell has issued instructions 
to all club officers to keep the matter of 
International convention attendance before 


the membership. He is anxious that a large 
Ohio delegation be on hand at Atlantic City 
and from all indications his wishes will be 
respected. Many secretaries have already 
sent out their blanks for reservations and 
other convention information. It is expected 
that District Secretary Pete Land will have 
the handling of special train arrangements 
as usual. 

Following the meeting of Division IV at 
Mansfield, Governor O’Donnell was the 
guest of the Mount Gilead club in the eve- 
ning. This is the governor’s old home town 
and quite an event was made of the affair. 
He was accompanied there by Lieutenant- 
Governor Fred R. White and James E. Grube, 
district publicity chairman. 

First active steps toward preparing for the 
Ohio District Convention were taken March 
5 when Governor O'Donnell and Secretary 
Pete Land met with the Toledo club’s Con- 
vention Committee. The governor was the 
speaker that day before the Toledo club. The 
Toledo Committee, under the leadership of 
Secretary Norman W. Reed, has made much 
progress in convention arrangements. The 
majority of rooms of two large hotels have 
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been obtained and will serve the entire con- 
vention. It is expected that the Toledo con- 
vention will exceed all previous ones in 
interest and attendance. Toledo entertained 
the district in 1920 and put on the first real 
Kiwanis convention in Ohio. Since then 
there have been many conventions of Kiwanis 
in the state, notably the International con- 
vention in Cleveland in 1921. However, there 
are many memories of the Toledo district 
affair and many old-time K-wanians are plan- 
ning to be there, as well as the ones who 
have come in since that year. 

From all indications, Governor O'Donnell 
bids fair to shatter all records of dictrict 
heads in the way of getting over the district. 
He has been kept on the jump ever since 
taking office and has made as many as eight 
appearances in a single week, with noon and 
evening meetings. Some of the clubs he has 
attended since the first of the year are: 
Northern Columbus, Toledo, Dayton, Del- 
phos, Columbus, Lancaster, Delaware, Celina, 
Bowling Green, Van Wert, Coshocton, North- 
west Columbus, Cambridge, Kenton, Ada, 
Wapakoneta, Harrison, Bellefontaine, Troy, 
Urbana and Akron. 


Thrifty Pigs Make Profits 


By T. A. CoLEMAN 


Chairman, Indiana District Committee on Agriculture for 1929 


HRIFTY pigs and profits are synonymous 

and a prosperous community is full of 
life. That’s why the Hartford City Kiwanis 
club wields its community building influence 
far beyond the limits of its home town. 
Hartford City is the seat of Blackford County, 
Indiana, which, with many neighboring coun- 
ties, constitutes a rich agricultural area. 
This area is noted for its corn, hogs, cattle, 
poultry and community-spirited people. The 
hog brings quick financial returns. He pays 
off mortgages, finances boys and girls at 
college and builds modern country homes. 
But on many farms the hog has not been 
thriving very well for several years past; 
therefore Kiwanian 
Bill Rawlings, County 


day swine school with John Schwab of Pur- 
due University, D. H. C. Wilson, Federal 
Veterinarian, and Anson Thomas, Farm Bu- 
reau Market Expert, on the program. The 
underlying principles of feeding, manage- 
ment and marketing as applied to hogs were 
explained. At the conclusion of the school, 
ten farmers who had more or less trouble 
signed agreements to follow the recommended 
practices in growing thrifty pigs. Three visits 
were made to each of these farms to counsel 
with the demonstrators and to observe the 
progress made. The concluding activity for 
the season consisted of public meetings on 


these demonstration farms just before the 
hogs were ready for market. Everybody— 
farmers, bankers, merchants, etc.—is invited 
to see large herds of hogs growing success- 
fully where in recent years they were un- 
thrifty and unprofitable. 

The first meeting was held on the Roy 
Holcroft farm where a splendid herd of 90 
thrifty hogs were inspected. Mr. Holcroft 
told his visitors that “In the fall of 1928 my 
twelve sows farrowed 117 pigs but on account 
of disease and parasites only 35 lived to be 
sold on the market. I kept all of these sows 
for my 1929 crop of spring pigs. Ninety-five 

pigs were born. I fol- 
lowed the thrifty pig 





Agricultural Agent of 
Blackford County, 
was. besieged with 
questions on the 
causes of unthriftiness 
in pigs. After careful 
consideration, a gen- 
eral committee of 
farmers, bankers and 
merchants was called 
to discuss methods of 
procedure to put the 
swine industry on a 
more profitable basis. 
Out of this initial step 
a permanent commit- 
tee of five men was se- 
lected. A project 
known as a “Plan to 
Grow Thrifty Pigs” 
was adopted to cover 
a period of several 
years of active work. 
The Kiwanis Club of 
Hartford City is giv- 











instructions as closely 
as I could and now 
you see I have 95 per 
cent of a pig crop to 
convert into cash.” 

The next number 
on the program was 
the Kiwanis lunch 
with its cheerful hal- 
loos, inspiring songs, 
good eats and short 
talks. Immediately 
after lunch the club 
exemplified its com- 
munity spirit by at- 
tending a meeting five 
miles north of Hart- 
ford City on the farm 
of H. F. Rice where 
one hundred high 
class porkers were 
available for inspec- 
tion. 

Because of the suc- 
cess of the project in 





ing this project its 
active support. 

The first educational 
activity was a _ two- 


Photo by Kiwanian J. C. Allen, Lafayette, Ind. 


Farmers and Kiwanians of Hartford City, Indiana, attending a “Thrifty Pig’? meeting on the H. F. 


Rice farm where 100 fine hogs were raised. 


1929, Hartford City 
Kiwanians are contin- 
uing it this year. 












® Oak Hill, West Virginia, Maintains 
Scholarship Fund 

Plans have been perfected by the Oak Hill, 
West Kiwanis the 


club will sponsor and maintain a scholarship 


Virginia, club whereby 
fund which will be open for the competition 


school students in the county who 


The 


of all higt 


r 


are under twenty-one years ol age. 


umount and number of the s¢ holarships may 
vary from year to year. Four scholarships of 
$50 each will be given this year. 


These will be awarded under a competitive 
examination plan in with the 
high officials of and stu- 
dents competing must take a physical and oral 
the 
officials. In addition, a paper must be written 


cooperation 
school the county 


examination under direction of these 
on subjects which will be selected each year. 
Phe the 


addition to the scholastic 


basis of awards will include, in 
attainments of the 
applicants, moral and temperamental charac- 
athletic attributes, 


and 


teristics, physical and 

habits 

personality. 
The final selection of the winners will be 


made by a Kiwanians at a 


social and tendencies general 


committee of 


banquet meeting where all the applicants 
will be guests. 

The fund will be maintained by a system 
of selecting patron donors who will be privi- 
leged to contribute certain amounts between 


$10 and $50 in any given year. 


@ Edmonton, Alberta, Celebrates 
Burns Day 


Robert Burns Day was interestingly cele- 
brated by the Kiwanis Club of Edmonton, 
Alberta. The luncheon was Scotch from soup 
to cigars—McGavin’s Broth, Haggis a la 
Strachan, McNeill’s Bubbly Jock, McGarvey’s 
atties, Bill McLennan’s Cheese, Jim Car- 
michael’s Pie, George Findlay’s Seor Dook, 
Campbell Fraser's Tea, Scotty Avison’s Cof- 
fee, Neil Broon’s Cigars. At least the Scotch 
members of the club had no difficulty in 
reading the menu card because all of the 
dishes bore their names. 

rhe program was equally Scotch, including 
highland dances, solo, quartet and trio selec- 
tions and an address on “The Immortal 
Memory” by Alex. Mitchell. Kiwanian John 
MeNeill was the chairman in charge. 


@ Kiwanis Americanization Prize 
Awarded by Denver, Colorado 


The thirty-fifth Oratorical Contest for the 
Kiwanis Americanization Prize was held in 
the Denver public schools on February 21. 
This prize was established in 1895 by a 
Mr. I. N. Stevens and was known as the 
Stevens Prize until 1920 when the Board of 
Education gave the Kiwanis Club of Denver 
permission to continue the oration contest 
under similar terms as established by Mr. 
Stevens. 


SSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSOCOSOCSHESCHHSHSOSHOSHCSCEOHHOOO 


Club Activities 


From the numerous fine reports received 
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constantly, these are selected because of 


their value in suggestions to other clubs 





art object donated 
the 
by a representative 


The award, a patriotic 
by the Kiwanis 
original, patriotic oration 


club, is given for best 


from each of the regularly established liter- 


ary societies in the high schools of Denver. 
It becomes the permanent property of the 
society whose representative wins it. Each 
contestant receives a medal, the one given 
to the winner of first place being so desig- 
nated. In determining the winner the per- 
centage of award is on the basis of fifty per 
cent for thought and composition and fifty 
per cent for delivery. 

The subject this year was “America’s Fu 
ture as Shaped by Public Education.” Ki- 
wanian James D. Parriott was the chairman 


the which consisted, 


in addition to the orations, of several pleas- 


in charge of program 


ing musical selections. 
@® Waterbury, Connecticut, 


Crippled Children Aided 


Waterbury, Connecticut, Kiwanians 
doing a splendid work for crippled children 
through their Crippled Children’s Committee. 
They are taking care of two boys. Joseph, at 
Niantic, and Harold, at Waterbury. The 
newest case, that of James, who is five years 
One of feet 


are 


old, is very interesting. his 








It was just as though Abraham Lincoln attended 

the meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Portsmouth, 

Ohie, on February 12 when Kiwanian William R. 
Dachler impersonated him. 








and on a basis of geographic distribution. 





was so formed that it was impossible for 
him to get his heel to the ground. He was 
discovered by the wife of a Waterbury Ki 
wanian, his history was investigated by th 
taken to the Waterbury 
Hospital, operated on by Kiwanian Edward 
il. Kirschbaum, kept there a few days and 
then returned to his home with arrangements 
In two weeks hx 


committee, he was 


for his care there. was able 
to walk like a normal boy and another suc 
cess was added to the long list of cures made 


possible by the Kiwanis club. 


@® Concordia, Kansas, Conducts 
Agricultural Essay Contest 

Any student enrolled in the public schools 
of the county is eligible to participate in an 
essay contest which is being sponsored by 
the Club of Kansas. 
Rules of the contest are: The essay of 


Concordia, 
(1) 


750 words or less is to show the organization 


Kiwanis 


and management of the average Cloud County 
farm of 240 acres that will make it the most 
profitable and practical. (2) The farm is to 
consist of 200 acres of crop land and 40 acres 
Consider 10 
crop rotation including any or all of the fol- 
lowing enterprises: wheat, corn, alfalfa, sweet 
clever, sudan, kafir and cane. (4) Indicate 
that will maintain 
maximum grazing capacity. (5) Designate 
number and kind of livestock that will be 
kept from following enterprises: dairy cattle, 
beef cattle, swine, sheep, chickens and tur- 
keys. (6) Specify kind of power to be used 
and any practice that will benefit the farm 
business. 


of native pasture. (3) year 


pasture management 


@ Length, Breadth and Novelty 
Characterizes Publicity Report 
of Exeter, California 

Believe it or not! A seventy-one and one- 
half foot publicity report was submitted by 
the Committee on Publicity for 1929 of the 
Exeter, California, Kiwanis club by Chair- 
man Irving H. Porter. This is no doubt a 
record. 

Each week when the Exeter Sun came 
the service club stories were clipped 
pasted on a continuous roil of adding ma- 
chine tape. Thus it breaks another record 
for being the most narrow report ever sub- 
mitted. Narrow though the report itself may 
be, it embraces a most comprehensive account 
of the club’s activities for the year so para 
doxically it is the broadest of the year’s com- 
mittee reports. 

All write-ups of the club during the year 
appeared on the first page of the Exeter Sun 
at least in part. Weekly club meetings were 
covered by the chairman of the committee 
and given to the public through the press 
in detail. Through the summer, human in- 
terest stories appeared relative to the Ki- 
wanis kiddies’ wading pool in the city park. 


out 
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The actual construction of this lodge located in the San Jacinto Mountains was done by members 








of the Anaheim, California, Kiwanis club. This recreational retreat, which has a nine-hole golf 
course nearby, promises to be much in demand throughout the year. It is also planned to make 
use of the lodge for the entertainment of under-privileged children. 


@® Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
Meets “On the Air” 

Kiwanis International’s fifteenth anniver- 
sary was celebrated in a unique way by the 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, Kiwanis club, it being 
conducted “on the air.” Features from roll 
call to motions and business and a specially 
arranged program were broadcast by radio 
station WHBY beginning at 6:30 P. M. 

The Kiwanians reported themselves in at- 
tendance from wherever they were hearing 
the program. President William F. Haefs pre- 
sided at the “mike” and Secretary John I. 
Brown at the telephone in the club acknowl- 
edging the reports of members that they 
were “present” in their respective homes or 
clubs. 

It is believed that this was the first meet- 
ing of a Kiwanis club anywhere to be 
conducted by radio. 


@® Hanna and Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, Hold Seed Fairs 

In promoting the growing and distribution 
of pure seed grain the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Medicine Hat and Hanna, Alberta, are doing 
a most worth-while work. A seed fair has 
been conducted for several years by the 
Hanna club and this year the Medicine Hat 
club took up the activity. 

As a result of the Hanna Seed Fair ast 
year, no district in Alberta produced more 
uniformly good seed wheat this year than did 
the Hanna district. 

Another satisfaction is derived from this 
work in that by carrying on this activity the 
Kiwanians are building up a better under- 
standing between the town and rural sections, 


@® Madison, Minnesota, Builds 
Character of Youths 

Madison, Minnesota, Kiwanians have se- 
cured the time of one high school period 
once a month during which some member of 
the club addresses the students in some enter- 
taining and instructive way. This period is 
known as the “Kiwanis Period” and the 
address always has a bearing on some Ki- 
wanis ideal. 

The Kiwanians are finding great satisfac- 
tion in carrying out this activity, realizing 
that they are in some measure helping to 
make the world a better place in which to 
live by building up a fortified resistance to 


wrong-doing in the character of youths. They 
are hoping that other clubs will see fit to 
take up such a work in order that they may 
arrange to exchange speakers with them. 


@ Laramie, Wyoming, Marks 
Historical Places 

One of the projects of the Kiwanis Club of 
Laramie, Wyoming, this year is the establish- 
ment of markers on places of historical in- 
terest in Laramie and its vicinity. 

In order to avoid duplicating projects, a 
round-table of service club officers has been 
organized. 


@ Chester, Pennsylvania, Presents 
Service Medal to A. R. Granger 

A. R. Granger, Regional Vice-President of 
the Philadelphia Electric Company, was re- 
cently honored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Chester, Pennsylvania, as the 1929 outstand- 
ing leader in furthering civic ideals and 
accomplishment, and particularly for his suc- 
cess in reorganizing the Delaware County 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Granger was 
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awarded the Kiwanis Service Medal before 
a large and representative group of Chester 
citizens and some of the officials of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company. Past International 
Vice-President Ellwood J. Turner, member 
of the Chester club, made the presentatiom 


@ Trail Laid Out by 
Bluffton, Indiana 


\ suggestion to know Indiana and _ its 
beauty spots is being put into operation by 
the Bluffton Kiwanis club in a very com- 
mendable way. Recently one of its commit- 
tees laid out and marked what has been 
called the Kiwanis Trail, an auto tour about 
seventy-five miles long that reaches many of 
the scenic points in Wells, Huntington and 
Wabash Counties. Temporary markers have 
been placed and permanent guides will be set 
as soon as arrangements can be made. 


@ Marion, North Carolina, 
Sponsors Boys’ Camp 


Glen Echo Camp for boys will be sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Marion, North Caro- 
lina, this summer. Superintendent F. R. 
Richardson and Principal M. W. Gordon of 
the high school will operate the camp for a 
period of eight weeks for the benefit of chil- 
dren of Kiwanians and their friends and for 
others. In February $1,000 had been raised 
by the club for the camp. 


® Needy Families Aided by 
Klamath Falls, Oregon 


The Committee on Under-Privileged Child 
of the Klamath Falls, Oregon, Kiwanis club 
is doing a most splendid piece of work. In 
the past few months food and clothing have 
been furnished to fourteen needy families— 
twenty-eight adults and forty-five children— 
and arrangements were made with the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company whereby they 
agreed to give employment, upon recom- 
mendation of the Kiwanis club, to any able 
bodied man, the head of a family, who was 
out of employment. Five men were given 
employment under this agreement during the 
month of January. In addition, two men and 
one woman were given hospital treatment. 
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When the first carload of lime was shipped into Bell County for agricultural purposes, members of 


the Kiwanis Club of Pineville, Kentucky, aided by members of the 4-H Club of Henderson Settle- 


ment School, unloaded the thirty-three tons to be distributed among the farms of the neighborhood. 
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Activity vs. Service 
We hear a lot of good talk these days about 
and Activity. The used 
interchangeably, as having exactly the same 


~ervice words are 


meaning. But have they? 


4 guy once said a mouth full when he 
stated: “They also serve who merely stand 
and wait.” I hold no brief for the lazy 
Kiwanian, nor the lazy anything else. But 
lack of noise and activity isn’t necessarily 
iziness. There’s a lot of real service in many 
fellows who merely stand and wait. Their 


activities would not make a flattering report 
f compiled and published. 

Phese patiently to 
Speer hes delivered by some of us active up- 
lifters. These quiet fellows pay, and contri- 
They grin 


fellows listen dry 


bute generally to club activities. 
sometimes at our mistakes, but say nothing. 
When they feel the program could have been 
better they tell the talent and the crew “That 
great stuff,” and keep 
crossed. They are cheerful prevaricators. 


was their fingers 


Usually the quiet fellows are regular in 
attendance—a big factor in the life of the 
club. 

They think while others talk. 
tions and quiet suggestions are worth while. 


Their reac- 


They are tolerant to a fault. A few years ago, 
while the club was being gassed, I heard one 
of these fellows whisper to a kindred soul 
the table “Don’t He’s doing 
the best he can.” 

So while we root for pep and activity, let's 
not forget the quiet member who keeps an 
keel and doesn’t rock the boat. He 
maintains the Kiwanis standard in business, 


shoot. 


across 


even 
and in public and private life. He serves 
effectively without noticeable activity, while 
he waits. 
Jim Parriorr 
The Denver Kiwanian 





A Friendly City 

What is true of men is true of cities. 

Duluth wants people to come here on their 
vacations to see this city and its glorious 
background of the Arrowhead. 

Duluth wants people to come here to live 
and to establish industries that will enlarge 
its payrolls by bringing in other people to 
work in them. 

One good way to get more people to come 
here for pleasure or business is to let the 
world know that this is a friendly city, in- 
habited by a friendly and hospitable people. 

So the many firms—a hundred already— 
that have agreed to put the word “friendly” 
on their envelopes, letterheads and other 
printed matter are coéperating in a work that 
will benefit them and everybody else in 
Duluth, 

Visitors, hearing of Duluth’s friendliness, 
are pretty sure to conclude that a friendly 
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city is made up of friendly people who are 
friendly because they are contented with their 
home town, because they believe in it and 
because they want others to share the com- 
fort, pleasure and benefit of living in it. 


Editorial in Duluth Herald 


You can’t push forward by patting yourself 
on the back. 
Mt. Carmel, Ill. 


Mergers 
Kiwanis is a merger, of what? You won- 
der. Well, it is a merger of thoughts, expres- 
A composite—us. We 


merged to further the principles of Kiwanis. 


sions, and ideals. are 
There has been some doubt as to the value 
of business mergers; but there never can be 
any doubt as to the value of merged friend- 
ships, merged efforts to live daily the Golden 
Rule; merged efforts to apply higher busi- 
ness and social standards, etc. 


Today, we are talking about mergers. An- 
other time we talked abou. codperation. 
Mergers, coéperation, Kiwani-—to a Kiwan- 


ian, they are synonymous. 
—Frep T. AIKEN, Jr., 
“Sohiki’—South Hills, Pa. 


God’s Lilies 
God’s lilies bloomed in Nazareth, 
Sweet comrades of the Virgin’s child. 


She watched them grow, so pure and bright; 
And as she tended them, perhaps, she smiled. 


God's bloomed in Galilee 
Beside the paths the Saviour trod; 

They touched the hem of seamless robe; 
They graced the speech of Christ, the Son 


of God. 


lilies 


God’s lilies bloomed on Olivet, 

In the garden where His body lay; 

With myriad stars they watched His tomb; 
They greeted Him, first, on Easter Day. 


God’s lilies bloom again today 
In field and garden, heart and home; 
They tell us still that God is love, 
Blest comrades of the wondrous, open tomb. 
—Enrnest F. McGrecor, 
Chairman, International Committee 
on Kiwanis Education 


Kiwanis Redressed 

Kiwanis is than the fulfillment of 
ideals. It is an expression of the humanities 
of life. 

Humanities are ordinary universal feelings, 
dispositions and sympathies. In Kiwanis they 
are the desire for human and spiritual values 
of life over things material; the desire for 


more 
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daily living the Golden Rule; the love for 
justice, fairness and honesty. 

The ideals of Kiwanis are enthusiasms such 
as “the promotion of higher business and pro- 
the 

> oe } : 
means for developing 


fessional standards, creation of sound 
public opinion as a 
greater patriotism and good will; the develop- 
ment, by precept and example, of a more 
intelligent, aggressive and serviceable citizen- 
ship.” 

The humanities of Kiwanis are those deep 
fundamental principles of right living which 
we all know but so often neglect. 

rhe ideals of Kiwanis are the things pro- 
moted as a means for bringing out a more 
effective development of the humanities. 

—The Kiwanis Announcer 
Cu ahoga Falls, Ohio. 


Regarding Prizes 
Mr. Roe Fulkerson 
Editorial Writer Kiwanis Magazine: 

In the February number of THE Kiwanis 
MAGAZINE you write of “Prizes.” It is fine 
and to the point. Will you go a step further 
and tell us why there should be prizes at all 
in the regular weekly meeting. 

You say it is human to want to get some- 
thing for nothing. But do we in this weekly 
giving of gifts? 

In some clubs the winner of the prize gives 
the next prize. In other words I receive 
something for which I have no need or use 
and in return give to some other person thai 
which is of the same value to him. 

How does that promote attendance or good 
feeling? Some clubs give money. If the 
winner just has to give an equal amount the 
next week where is the gain? If the gifts are 
paid for in turn by the members then the 
entire bill might as well be included in the 
dues. An additional two or three dollars to 
some members would be no more than a 
cigar. To others a real hardship. 

If the prizes are given in turn by the 
members one man may secure several prizes 
in a season and the others get none. That is 
the gamblers game and may be fair. 

The money invested if put into the under- 
privileged fund would carry out far better 
the ideals of Kiwanis and be fully as effec- 
tive to encourage attendance. 

Our club has never given prizes and we 
stand and have stood within seven of the 
top, many times at the top, of the clubs in 
the New York District for over six years. 

What gain to give prizes each week? A 
gift to the ladies or guests is a different mat- 
ter. But even that does not seem any special 
benefit. 

Please tell us “Why the prizes?” 

A. H. BROWNELL, 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of 
Oneonta, N.Y. 
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The Rush-Bagot 
Treaty 


(From page 171) 


Canal carrying the waters of that lake 
toward the Atlantic and opening the door 
of New York to the commerce of the rich 
and developing Northwest. The Oswego 
Canal was completed in 1828, and the 
Welland Canal in 1829. New boats were 
built and we find that Chicago was 
reached by the lower lakes in 1834. After 
1835 the transportation of Western prod- 
ucts to the East became more prominent. 
The first cargo of grain from Lake Michi- 
gan reached Buffalo in 1836. In the same 
year a company was organized in Chicago 
to facilitate the transportation of goods 
from St. Louis to that city and the bulk 
of western products that found their way 
east by the lakes constantly increased. 

Since the ratification of the agreement 
in 1818 there have been some differences 
between the United States and Canada 
and during the Civil War the repeal of 
the Rush-Bagot Agreement was con- 
sidered. In 1892 Senator McMillan of 
Michigan introduced a resolution calling 
for a decision concerning the existence of 
the agreement and Secretary of State Fos- 
ter held it had not been abrogated. Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s recognition of the exis- 
tence of the agreement was another assur- 
ance of its continuance in force. 

Such in brief are the facts about the 
Rush-Bagot Agreement. 

The London Times in 1865 said: 

“No wiser act was ever agreed upon be- 
tween two nations than the limitation of 
the naval forces on the lakes.” 

A host of American and British states- 
men have given like testimony. 


Triumph of Reason over Force 


In thinking of the Rush-Bagot Treaty 
and the negotiations which preceded it, 
one’s mind naturally reverts to the condi- 
tion of the thirteen federated states which, 
at the close of the American Revolution, 
comprised the United States of America. 

These states stretched along the middle 
Atlantic seaboard of North America. 
They were surrounded by the possessions 
of European powers. The greater part of 
the State of Maine, the upper Connecticut 
Valley, the basin of Lake Champlain, 
northern New York, and the valleys of 
the Great Lakes, the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi, and all the rivers flowing into the 
Gulf of Mexico, were either in dispute or 
were threatened with dispute. 

The successive treaties fixing the boun- 
dary lying between the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada represent the 
triumph of reason over force in inter- 
national relations. 


The external harmony in Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations was strengthened and made 
secure by the series of political and social 
reforms in England by means of which 





Great Britain entered the category of 
essentially democratic governments. 
And the United States feels an additional 
security in the autonomy which her neigh- 
bor has received and in the enjoyment 
of which the Canadians have developed 
types of thought and habits and social be- 
havior akin to those of the American 
people. 


Significance 

The political system of England is. no 
longer thought dangerous to American 
institutions. It is only necessary to think 
back one hundred and twelve years and 
to imagine a British and an American 
navy in the Great Lakes; forts and forti- 
fications and naval bases at our Great 
Lakes cities, and at the mouths of the 
navigable rivers flowing into the Great 
Lakes; and at the disputes, misunder- 
standings and irritations involved in the 
joint use of the “American Mediterra- 
nean” since the Treaty was proclaimed; 
and further to imagine the effect upon our 
country of having the Great Lakes and 
the navigable rivers emptying therein, in 
the sole control of the British Govern- 
ment; I say, it is only necessary to 
imagine these conditions to realize the 
great things which the Rush-Bagot 
Treaty has prevented. 


The Future 


The Rush-Bagot Treaty has not only 
been a great factor for maintaining peace 
and harmonious relations between the 
Dominion of Canada and the United 
States, but because of its success for more 
than one hundred years, it will be put to 
greater use in the future. Because of it 
the two governments are negotiating to 
provide a seaway from the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic Ocean, bringing four- 
fifths of the commerce of the “seven seas” 
to the interior of the continent. This 
great joint enterprise rests upon the com- 
mon faith and the friendly attitude of 
each toward the other in the future. In 
that faith Canada and the United States 
are preparing to spend great sums of 
money, and in that faith the two countries 
may unite in building a common highway 
upon which the rich products of the in- 
terior of each will find their way to the 
markets of the seas in undisturbed se- 
curity. 

While this common highway to the At- 
lantic Ocean passes in part on Canadian 
waters, like facilities will be afforded for 
the products of the Dominion of Canada 
to pass unvexed from Lake Michigan to 
the Gulf of Mexico on American waters. 
Thus a common highway in the interior 
of the continent, 3,300 miles long, run- 
ning from the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
through the St. Lawrence River and the 
Great Lakes, and through the Chicago, 
Des Plaines, Illinois and Mississippi 
Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico, is afforded 
to each nation. Nothing like it exists on 
any continent. 
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Much can be said of the friendly rela- 
tions which have existed between the two 
governments and between the two peoples 
during the existence of this great treaty. 
We are alike in language, in development 
and in great traditions. We have had 
common experiences in settling and sub- 
duing the frontiers, and in our pioneer 
life and in the building of states and 
provinces. We-think alike. We have 
common sympathies. Indeed we are so 
nearly alike in speech and thoughts and 
sympathies that neither the Canadian nor 
the American looks upon the other as a 
foreigner in our ordinary intercourse, nor 
detects the difference in nationality unless 
the conversation relates to private or pub- 
lic affairs. May we not in the annual 
celebration of this treaty of peace express 
the hope and faith that it may continue a 
thousand years, and that no guards but 
the honor of each nation and each people 
may be necessary to provide for our com- 
mon defense and our common security. 





The Challenge 
of the Boy 


(From page 181) 


that has a market value, but if its boys 
are without character and its men are 
untrustworthy, that city is on the down- 
grade, and while the schools are making 
scholars, the banks, financiers, the fac- 
tories, mechanics, the trades, artisans, 
every business should be engaged in mak- 
ing men of sterling character and should 
consider its boys’ work as a by-product. 
The main issue in Pennsylvania today 
is not the paper that passes through its 
banks, not the raw material that passes 
through its mills, not the ore and coal 
that comes out of its mines, not the im- 
provement of labor-saving machinery, not 
the development of its transit facilities— 
the main issue is the boy and the girl. 
Give them a chance to have the proper 
religious education under a new social 
scheme which the church must eventually 
adopt if she would save herself. See to it 
that the boy and the girl have the right 
spare time leadership. See to it that their 
education fits into their life needs. If 
you do this, the economic factors will 
take care of themselves. Do not think for 
a minute that the business of boys’ work 
is simply the following out of any partic- 
ular theory in social work. When all 
has been said and done, the purpose of 
boys’ work is to take boys in the shape 
of raw material, just as you take raw 
material in the business world, and work 
upon it with the splendor of lofty prin- 
ciples and the winsomeness of high ideals, 
associated with your own personal leader- 
ship so that these boys and girls will have 
a chance to develop into good citizens 
for the days not so far ahead of us. 
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EAT 
and 


BE WELL! = ™ 


F you want to keep well—up to the top notch—strong, 

healthy, efficient —then you must know how to eat. lhe 
body is a machine. It demands certain quantities and 
qualities, and only under favorable conditions will the body 
do its most efhicient work. 

“Eating for Health and Efficiency” is a condensed set of 
health rules—everyone of which may be easily followed at 
home. It tells how the Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet 
System has been built through years of exhaustive 
scientific research. It will give you a new idea of life 
and its possibilities. 






The book is free. Write for it now. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
Box 32 H. Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Box 32 H, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me your free Diet Book, “EATING FOR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 
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Marching Boys 
I always like to think of the boys of the 
city as marching, led by the men of this 
day and generation. I shall never forget 
the first great Boys’ Week Parade that 
moved down Fifth Avenue in New York 
City in 1920, because it illustrates the 
lesson I want to leave with you in relation 
to this entire problem. Just visualize 
with me, if you will, Fifth Avenue, the 
world’s greatest boulevard, entirely 
cleared of traffic. Four miles from Wash- 
ington Square to 72nd Street, on a May 
day and Saturday afternoon, just after 
the war. Picture, if you will, one million 
people crowding the sidewalks from curb 
to building line. See those one hundred 
thousand boys marching down the avenue 
to the tunes of one hundred boys’ bands. 
Leading that procession are the Governor 
of the great State of New York, the Mayor 
of the city, the leaders of the Department 
of Education, the members of the service 
clubs, all marching in a demonstration of 
loyalty to the country they all loved. 

The column reaches Madison Square. 
I happened to be with the group at the 
head of that procession. I stood at the 
reviewing stand and looked up the avenue. 
And on they came, the youth of the great 
city, just as far away as human eye could 
see, the leaders of the future, Boy Scouts 
in khaki, the newsboys and boys’ clubbers 
in their workaday clothes, the Y. M.C. A. 
boys in their athletic togs, the school 
boys in their sashes of immaculate white, 
the Catholic boys in their many-colored 
uniforms, colored boys from San Juan 
Hill, boys from “Little Italy,” Oriental 
boys from Chinatown, office boys, boot- 
blacks, newsboys, privileged boys, under- 
privileged boys—all with faces wreathed 
in smiles, heads erect, shoulders straight, 
eyes front, many of them bearing the 
“Stars and Stripes,” symbol of the ideals 
of their country. And [ listened. It 
seemed to me I heard them singing in one 
grand chorus of loyalty to the country 
they all loved, and then I seemed to hear 
them saying to themselves: “Men of 
America, give us one chance, just one 
chance and we will give you, the men of 
America, a better nation than you have 
given to us, the boys of today.” 

I looked up the avenue again, and on 
they came, from one o’clock in the after- 
noon until the sun set in the West. 

My eyes are filled with tears as I think 
of another day when their older brothers 
marched down the same avenue on the 
way to war, and [| prayed that these lads 
would never have to go to war because 
their fathers failed to live in peace. 

In conclusion, let me say to you that 
any hope that we have for world peace, 
any hope that we have for the improve- 
ment of our industrial, social, economic, 
spiritual, national or international prog- 
ress must come from the heart of the 
growing boy, for only through him, while 
he is plastic like clay, while you can 
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inscribe upon him what you will, can 
you eventually come to a solution of the 
problems of the world. 

Kiwanis has helped splendidly in bring- 
ing about the new day and the new duty 
toward our boys and girls. Your splendid 
work for under-privileged children is one 
of the encouraging things of our day and 
generation, but put on your armor, work 
overtime to protect our potential man- 
hood and womanhood and then, in the 
words of that famous son of Massachu- 
setts: 

“Look up, not down; 
Look out, not in; 
Look forward, not backward, 
And lend a hand.” 





Motoring to 
Atlantic City 

(From page 177) 
Fe, second oldest city in the United States, 
whose quaint adobe buildings, more Mex- 
ican and Spanish than American, are 
very interesting. 

Next comes Taos, New Mexico, where 
are found the most famous Indian villages 
in the country. Taos is now an art 
colony, and its colorful story is told on 
many canvasses. All through that sec- 
tion are Indian villages, Indian ruins, 
and old cliff dwellings. Kansas and Mis- 
souri disclose vast farming lands, and 
the quaint Ozark Hills in Missouri. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, is James Whitcomb 
Riley’s home, and the house where the 
Hoosier poet wrote many of his poems 
is to be seen. The main route leads past 
it and also past the monument erected to 
his memory. 

From St. Louis, gateway to the South- 
west, another route of National Old Trails 
may be followed, beside the one leading 
to Indianapolis. The lower route leads 
across to Vincennes, Indiana, Louisville, 
Kentucky, through Huntington and 
Charleston, West Virginia, to Lexington. 
It takes one through the blue grass lands 
of “Ol Kaintuck’” and by famous fields 
and farms and paddocks. Churchill 
Downs at Louisville, scene of the famous 
Derby, is to be seen, and, near Lexington, 
Man O’ War is to be found on a blue 
grass farm. 

The Southern Route, starting at San 
Diego, leads across the lower part of 
California to Phoenix, Arizona, on to El 
Paso, Texas, across to Fort Worth and 
Dallas, up to Little Rock, Arkansas, on 
to Memphis and Nashville and then Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, and up to Winchester, 
Virginia. From Winchester one can go 
into Washington, D.C., then up to Ballti- 
more and over to Atlantic City. Or from 
Winchester the route may be followed 
either through Frederick or Hagerstown, 
Maryland, to Gettysburg, where it joins 
Lincoln Highway. 

The Southern Trail is colorful and pic- 
turesque from the start. Cradled by 
mountain ranges is the Gila Desert and 





Gila River, then the colorful city of Phoe- | 
nix, near which is the Roosevelt Dam. 
Farther on is Coolidge Dam. South of 
the Southern route lies Tucson and the 
old San Xavier Mission. In New Mexico | 
the Gila Cliff Dwellings and National | 
Monument, just north of this route, are 
most interesting. and at El Paso there are 
picturesque Indian ruins. 

Then comes the great expanse of Texas, 
and finally Hot Springs and Hot Springs 
National Park. The Mississippi is crossed 
at Memphis, which city stands high on 
the Chickemaw Bluffs, and Nashville, 
historic capital of Tennessee, is next. 
Below Knoxville where the Southern 
Route joins National Old Trails, are the | 
famous Great Smoky Mountains. 

The road from New Orleans, called | 
“America’s most interesting city,” lies | 
through Chattanooga which is situated | 
on the intersection of five great highways. | 
Nearby is Lookout Mountain, 2,225 feet | 
above sea level, with paved road to the | 
top. This road joins the Southern Route | 
at Knoxville. 

The East is crowded with famous bat- 
tlefields of the Revolutionary War and 
Civil War, and with places of great in- 
terest. 

Coming up from the South there is 
St. Augustine, oldest city in the United 
States, founded in 1565 by the Spanish. 
At Norfolk, Virginia, is St. Paul’s church, 
erected in 1739, in the ivy clad wall of 
which is embedded a cannon ball fired 
by the British in 1776. In Richmond, 
capital of Virginia, is the church in 
which Patrick Henry made his famous 
“Give me liberty or give me death” 
speech. 

The trip from Lexington, where Na- 
tional Old Trails and the Southern Route 
join, leads through the beautiful Shenan- 
doah Valley, cradled between ranges of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. Winchester 
was taken and retaken seventy-two times 
in the Revolutionary War. Washington’s 
Well, sunk by his men when the city was 
threatened by siege, while General George 
Washington was stationed at old Fort 
Loudon, is there. Harper’s Ferry is 
close by. 

Near Hagerstown, Maryland, is Antie- 
tam Battlefield. At Frederick is Barbara 
Fritchie’s home and the flag she flaunted 
in the face of the British. Chambers- 
burg, through which Lincoln Highway 
passes before Gettysburg is reached, was 
the only northern city burned in the 
Civil War. Gettysburg, hallowed place, 
covers twenty-five thousand acres, with 
many beautiful monuments dedicated to 
the war dead. Valley Forge is seven 
miles south of Norristown just before 
Philadelphia is reached. 

The highways through this entire sec- 
tion are lined with tablets telling of Revo- 
lutionary and Civil War battles and places 
of interest. 

Washington, D.C., holds many things 
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For visitors to the Kiwanis 
convention who desire to stop 
over in Washington, Ward- 
man Park has arranged spe- 
cial rates either European or 
American Plan. The rates 
are $7.50 to $10.00 American 
Plan including all meals and 
delightful outside rooms. 
Suites of almost any arrange- 
ment to suit the requirements 
of larger parties may be had 
at rates proportionately low. 


Reservations are desired as 
early as possible. 














Management UNITED REALTIES, INC 
% D. R. LANE, President 
GEORGE E. ALLEN, Gen. Mgr 





Tennis, swim- 
ming, riding, at your very 
door. Excellent golf nearby. 


Isolation from the complexi- 
ties of the city, yet only ten 


minutes from the White 
House itself, Luxurious ap- 
pointments. Deft, tactful 


service . . . These, in part, 
are the features of Ward- 
man Park Hotel that will 
make your Washington stay 
delightful. Eighteen hundred 
outside rooms, each bedroom 
with private bath. Write for 
Booklet. 


STOP OVER IN THE 
NATION’S CAPITAL 


| 








Kiwanis 
Headquarters in Syracuse. 














of special interest—the White House, the 











BALTIMORE 
Kiwanis Headquarters 


The EMERSON Hotel 




















NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 


THE SPORTY LAWN GAME 


Enjoy Neal Obstacle Golf at home with your family 
and friends. Only a small lawn needed. Prices 
from $15 to $85. Ask your sporting goods dealer or 
send for free descriptive foider. ason Mfg. Co., 
Dept. K, So. Paris, Maine. 








MADE TO ORDER 
Fully 
Guaranteed 


SHIRTS 
a “> J hirtS 


10 


STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRT COMPANY 
Dept. K. Elmira, N.Y. No Agents 


Write for latest sam 
ples and full instruc 
tions for measuring. 











COMMITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, nove! entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 
gent you 


McConne} 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 











, AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


Versatile entertainer, speaker, mo- 
nologist, pianist, toastmaster, offers 
15 to 90 minutes of laughter and 
music. } ngage him for your meetin: 

or banquet. Write him for part iculars. 
717 Kimball Halli Bidg., CHICAGO 














Club Supplies 
Gongs | 
Display Cards 
Decalcomanias 


Badges 
Hotel Displays 
Wall Emblems 
Bells Favors 
Loving Cups Noisemakers 
Road Signs 
Write for Our Catalog 
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Ee, . 
1252 ELM STREET 
7 Cincinnati, Ohio 























"Dewi ng + Room | 


Banquet 


Crtnention 

















JULES BRAZIL 


“The Artistic Merrymaker” + N.Y. World 


Address 33: ——— wt reet, Jackson Tleights | 
Studio: bw Yor tK 
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BE SURE 
vention 


| convention city on Sunday June 29. 





Capitol, Washington’s Monument, the 


| Lincoln Memorial, Smithsonian Institute 


and the National Museum in which is 
preserved the silver “Spirit of St. Louis” 


| in which Lindbergh flew to Paris. Across 


the historic Potomac is Arlington, and 
Alexar.dria, George Washington’s home 
town, the Masonic hall in which he once 
presided as Grand Master and the church 
in which he and later Robert E. Lee wor- 
shiped. Nearby is Mt. Vernon. A short 
distance from Washington Annapolis. 

By motoring to Atlantic City, you'll 
see and know your country better. 





Plan to Arrive in Atlantic 
City on Sunday, June 29 


City con- 
the 


Atlantic 
you 


that your 
tour brings into 

The convention is formally opened with 
the Religious Musicale on the. evening of 
Sunday, June 29. 

Registration headquarters are open all 
day Sunday. 

The contracts between Kiwanis Inter- 
national and the Atlantic City hotels pro- 
vide for the furnishing of rooms for 
Sunday night occupancy. Week-ends in 
Atlantic City during the winter 
months find practically all of the hotels 
filled. [he week-end visitors check out 
of their hotels during Sunday afternoon 
and evening but unless rooms are re- 
served, there are demands for them for 
Sunday night and a Sunday night occu- 
pant of a engaged for Monday 
night is privileged to retain that room 
checking out time on Monday 
night. Atlantic City hotels are resort 
hotels, not commercial hotels and there 
is a greater chance that the room will be 
occupied during the entire time that it 
is paid for. 

Arrival on Sunday that the 
visitor is speedily checked into his hotel 
room, gets settled and located. He has a 
pleasurable Sunday evening and the 
opportunity to participate in the opening 
He gets reg- 


even 


room 


until 


means 


session of the convention. 
istered and secures his delegate’s creden- 
tials with a minimum of bother and 
trouble. 

A Monday morning arrival means pos- 
sible and quite probable delay in going 
into and securing of hotel 
rooms unless the rooms are engaged and 
paid for for the previous night, which 
practice is unattractive from a financial 
standpoint. There is congestion at reg- 
istration headquarters and at the creden- 
tials commitiee quarters because of the 
necessary hurry to get registered and 
attend the Monday morning session. 

Individual Kiwanians and chairmen of 
club and district On-to-Atlantic City 
committees should so arrange schedules 
of tours that arrival in Atlantic City will 
be on Sunday, not Monday. 


possession 
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Relations between 
Canada and the 
United States 

(From page 168) 


nationalism, without diminishing our love 
of our own country but rather boasting of 
it as a spoke in the world’s advancement. 

If these are the things that work for 
difference of opinion and estrangement, 
we must not overlook the fact that there 
are compensating forces working in the 
opposite direction. 

In the first place, the coming of the 
automobile and the expansion of our rail- 
way systems have made the interchange of 
visits a far more common occurrence. 
The number of visitors who cross from 
the United States to Canada every year 
and vice versa, is now numbered in mil- 
lions, whereas a few 
numbered in hundreds. 
visit to another country 
today it is an incident. 

These have a important 
effect in clearing up misunderstandings 
and developing more friendly relations, 
based on better knowledge of one another 
and better understanding of each other’s 
There is no influence so broaden- 
We see one another in our 


ago it 


A century ago a 


years was 


was an event: 


visits very 


aims. 
ing as travel. 
own homes and at work and we come to 
understand each other’s ideals and ob- 
jectives. Then too the internationaliza- 
tion of sports helps when games are 
played in the proper spirit. There are 
influences so valuable in teaching 
lessons of self-restraint and in helping us 


few 


to appreciate the other fellow as games 
played in true sportsmanship. 

Canada took a big step forward in the 
improvement of friendly relations when 
she appointed a minister at Washington 
to act as an international adjuster of 
differences and the United States sent her 
minister to Ottawa. These two officials, 
with wide powers presiding over what are 
practically embassies, have been responsi- 
ble for clearing up many minor difficulties 
that unless handled tactfully might easily 
have developed into serious sources of 
infection. 


We Have 
Then again Canada the United 
States have much in common. They both 
belong to the new world and both have 
based their systems of government and 
their legal procedure on British traditions. 
They are alike in language and the radio 
and cinema have much to 
obliterate the national boundary. 

The signing of the Rush-Bagot Treaty 
and the removal of the forts along the 
boundary have been a greater factor for 
the improvement of our mutual relations 
than its framers ever conceived. We often 
boast of our three thousand miles of unde- 
fended border but we sometimes fail to 
grasp the true significance of the mutual 
trust and confidence in one another that 


Much in Common 


and 


done very 
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this unguarded line involves. It is the 
most potent and the most significant piece 
of disarmament that the world has ever 
seen. 

Finally there is the constant expansion 
of our trade with one another. Both 
countries would hesitate to quarrel with 
their best customer. More than that this 
expansion of trade brings into close and 
personal contact the executives in many 
branches of industry. Canadians admire 
the extraordinary development that has 
taken place in the industry of her neigh- 
bour: we admire her capacity in mass 
production, her excellent salesmanship, 
her initiative, her determination and the 
singleness of purpose with which she pur- 
sues her objective to become the leading 
commercial nation of the world and hold 
that place in preéminence. 

So, balancing the factors that work for 
irritation and national jealousy against 
the things that end to create a better 
understanding and a closer harmony, it is 
evident that there is yet much to be done 
before we reach the stage which so many 
of us desire to attain. This is the opening 
for Kiwanis. It is an international or- 
ganization which within itself knows no 
difference of race or creed or ideals. 
Canada and the United States meet on 
terms of equality at its gatherings and 
there is no aim which Kiwanis seeks that 
can create the slightest discord between 
the two countries. 

Kiwanians Can Aid 

Corporately as an organization Kiwanis 
can do much towards improving friendly 
relations by conferences, speeches and 
addresses. Yet not all the speeches in the 
world, however eloquent, can accomplish 
this without the individual effort of the 
members. If each Kiwanian determines 
to form himself into a committee of one 
to do what lies in his own individual 
power towards strengthening friendly re- 
lations with his friends of the neighbour- 
ing nation, a dynamo of friendship of 
limitless power will be set running. If 
each Kiwanian will see to it that no word 
of his can be construed as critically hos- 
tile towards his neighbour, who can say 
what power such a movement will gather. 

Individual effort towards a_ better 
understanding, individual effort based on 
constructive ideas, individual tolerance 
and individual friendliness will accom- 
plish wonders and will be a work worthy 
of our organization. 





Those 12,000 Will 
Testify 
(From page 188) 


rooms were found and instructors en- 
gaged for teaching the physically handi- 
capped. Welfare agencies were supplied 
with funds to increase their budgets. All 
this work added hundreds of individual 


activities of service to each year’s total. 





Each year finds general under-privileged 
child work increasing, with crippled child 
service one of its most important features. 
Kiwanis International recently cele- 
brated its fifteenth anniversary. On Janu- 
ary 21, 1930 the entire membership of 
102,000 stopped for a moment to review 
its past. The business and professional 
men were rather proud of their achieve- 
ments but for over a decade their eyes 
had been so attentive to reality that the 
special message of International President 
Horace W. McDavid of Decatur, Illinois, 
found a responsive reaction. It was in 
part: 
“Our organization has made a splen- 
did contribution to the community life 
of the United States and Canada. But 
as we look about us, the challenge of 
social problems yet to be solved com- 
mands the attention of every thinking 
man. The call to humanity is still being 
made. It comes with increasing force. 
The test of Kiwanis rests on its useful- 
ness. We are proud of our past but we 
are now planning a larger social pro- 
gram, for humanity cries out for it.” 
Praise and comment have been heaped 
high on Kiwanis by the medical profes- 
sion, the educational world, and the 
clergy. The service club is a very human 
organization, made up of the business, 
professional, and agricultural strata of 
society, and therein lies the codperative 
strength to move forward on civilization’s 
battle front. Kiwanis has had an admir- 
able past but there is every possibility 
of a worth-while future history. Many a 
crippled child, grown to the full stature 
of manhood can then add his testimony 
as a small part of the factual evidence 
granted to the success of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. 





Atlantic City— 
76 Years Young 


(From page 175) 


$47,374,340. It saw too the inception of 
the modern Boardwalk, dedicated to pub- 
lic use July 8, 1896; the entrance of the 
Reading as the successor to the “narrow 
gauge” road of 1877, the building of the 
West Jersey and Seashore, the present 
electric route and the opening of the De- 
lair Bridge route; and the expansion of 
the built-up area westward through Chel- 
sea under the leadership of a group of 
seven women operators headed by Mrs. 
Mary A. Riddle. 

The miracle of the first half century 
led Dr. Thomas K. Reed, son of the first 
physician of the resort to unfold a vision 
of Atlantic City at its centennial. “Fifty 
years hence,” he said, “Atlantic City will 
be a town of brick and stone. Land will 
be reclaimed by skillfully constructed jet- 
ties, and the city will have grown seaward 
two thousand feet for the distance of five 
miles along the beach front. 
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with folders like these. Lost or 
misfiled papers can cause impor- 
tant business losses — files with 
bulging, flat folders like those 
pictured above cause a steady 
operation loss, as well as being a 
constant source of annoyance and 
inconvenience. Flat folders were 
never intended to contain many 
papers or for continued use. 





FILE POCKETS 


on the other hand are firm, durable, 
expansible filing containers that can be 
used in any vertical filing system. They 
will not slump in the file, but stand 
erect with their index tabs in plain view; 
will hold three or 
three hundred letters 
with equal facility; 
are easy to remove or 
replace in the file; 
save time in daily 
finding and filing of 
papers, and improve 
instantly the effi- 
ciency and appear- 
ance of the drawer. 


STOP using flat fold- 
ers. Start now witha 
free sample ‘‘Vertex’’ 
File Pocket and know 
filing satisfaction. 
Use the coupon be- 
low. (This offer is 
naturally limited to 
those having or using 
vertical files.) 





ee eeeeeeeessseeseses CUT HERE ss 









Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of 
the Bushnell Paperoid ‘“‘VERTEX”’ File Pocket as 
described in April, 1930, KIWANIS MAGAZINE, 
Natadol FiOGe sai.k. . ccdtagsccdisantamesetiriscsss’ 
Ae ss oo. i a ecReeteenermibaav ers sats daees 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring............ 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


13th and Wood Streets 
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“Atlantic City will then be a county 
seat. The public buildings will rear their 
noble forms on Chelsea Heights. The 
metal radium will shine in the lantern of 
the lighthouse tower and sperm oil will 
be forgotten. Flying machines will have 
replaced automobiles. In its new dress 
fifty years hence, it will be a city beauti- 
ful and Atlantic Avenue will be paved. 
With its population quadrupled and its 
wealth increased beyond the dreams of 


avarice, Atlantic City, because of its peer- 
less climate, its incomparable location 
and its unrivalled attractions, will be then 
the capital of all resorts the world over 
and the pride and glory of every Ameri- 


can heart.” 

Much of this enthusiastic prophesy has 
already been achieved. Great hotels of 
steel and concrete proudly rear their 
heads above the Boardwalk in an almost 
unbroken line. The Airport daily receives 
visitors from other states and flights to 
Europe have been projected. Atlantic 
and Pacific Avenues have long been 
paved and ninety miles of streets are now 


hard-surfaced. Assessed valuations have 


increased seventold since 1904, and are 
now approaching a third of a billion, and 
the permanent population has almost 
doubled. Physically the 600-acre city of 
1854 has spread out over 10,528 acres, 
and the frame structures which then 
could have been counted on the fingers of 
beth hands have been replaced by 18,000 
buildings ranging in size from modest 
dwellings to thousand-room hotels and a 
municipal auditorium which covers seven 
acres of ground. 

Atlantic City’s history is not of great 
length, but it is spectacular. 

Man took advantage of the climate, the 
freakish in-turn of the Gulf Stream which 
insures balmy weather here when there is 
snow and ice a comparatively few miles 
away, and built a great city on the sea- 
shore. Men and women the world over 
have for years traveled in ever increasing 
numbers to enjoy the climate and the 
opportunities for surf bathing offered in 
this unique city. 

More than 150,000 persons came to At- 
lantic City to enjoy the sunshine and salt 
air this last Washington’s Birthday. 





The Hoosier Art Salon 


By Dr. Burton D. Myers 
Past International Trustee 
Bloomington, Indiana 


FPVUHE prize of $200.00 offered by the 

Indiana Kiwanis District for a pic- 
ture by a native Indiana man or woman, 
now a resident of the State of Indiana, 
twenty-five years of age or younger, was 
won by Alton P. Coffey, of Nashville, 
Indiana, with his painting entitled 
“Sunny Hollow.” It should be under- 
stood that Nashville is the center of a 
colony of Hoosier artists, painting in the 
beautiful hills surrounding that little 
county seat. 

This is the sixth annual session of the 
Hoosier Salon, which is held under the 
auspices of the Hoosier Salon Patrons 
Association; purpose: Hoosier Art and 
Literature in every American-home. The 
salon is held in the picture galleries of 
Marshall Field and Company. The 
President of the Association is John C. 
Shaffer, publisher of the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post. 

Although this salon is held in Chicago, 
it is a purely Hoosier affair. The ex- 
hibitors are either residents of the state 
or Hoosiers by birth. The painting or 
sculpture submitted is passed upon by a 
jury of nine on awards and admittance. 
It is, therefore, a great honor to be able 
to exhibit at this salon. In the six years 
that the organization has been working, 
it has aided exhibitors in the sale of 
$75,000 worth of pictures and has dis- 
tributed $34,000 in prizes. 

The Indiana District became interested 
in this salon three years ago, when for 
the first time they offered a prize of 


$200.00 for some painting by a native 
Indiana man, resident in the state. The 
Kiwanis prize has invariably gone to some 
young artist who is assisted and stimu- 
lated thereby. In other words, the prize 
serves as a stimulus and an aid to real 
talent. 

In 1928, after explaining the object 
of the salon and the desirability of a 
prize, to those in attendance at the Janu- 
ary District Board of Trustees’ meeting, 
voluntary contributions of $5.00 to $10.00 
were called for and came in more rapidly 
than they could be written down. The 
winner that year was Stanley Crane of 
LaPorte, indiana, who had been painting 
in Southern France and who returned 
almost immediately to Southern France 
to continue his study. 

The next year, 1929, the prize was paid 
from the district budget, and was worm by 
Everett Sharp, who is now working at 
Muncie and giving great promise as a 
portrait painter. 

This year, 1930, the fund was again 
raised by voluntary contribution at the 
District Board of Trustees’ meeting, and 
was over-subscribed in a few minutes. 
The winner this year, as already stated, 
is Alton P. Coffey, of Nashville, Indiana. 

There were 253 exhibits this year, by 
130 different artists, some of whom are 
well-known nationally. In addition to 
paintings, water colors, and sculpture, it 
is planned to add music to the activities 
of the salon the coming year. 

The committee who awarded the prize 
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to Mr. Coffey have received the following 
letter from him: 

“I wish to express my appreciation for 
the prize awarded me by the Kiwanis 
clubs of Indiana at the 1930 Hoosier 
Salon and the splendid entertainment | 
received at your hands while in Chicago. 

“This was my first visit to the salon 
and I was highly pleased to have had the 
opportunity to do so. The gallery, the 
exhibit and the art display far exceeded 
my expectation of what it would really 
be. 

“I truly enjoyed every minute of my 
stay and only regretted that it could 
not be longer. The impressions made on 
me and the inspiration received, I know 
shall be lasting. 

“I love Nature; I love art,—however 
dificult it is to transfer her forms to 
the canvas. It means long hours, patient 
study and _ perseverance—a_ pleasure 
nevertheless. 

“T hope in the near future to be able 
to return to art work which | 
abandoned two years ago on account of 
impaired health which I have now fully 


regained. 
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Some Pillars of Kiwanis 
VIDENTLY the work of the commit- 
tees of Kiwanis clubs, with particular 

reference to Attendance and Kiwanis 
Education, have had excellent effect dur- 
ing the past years. A request was sent 
out to all clubs for a list of 100 per 
cent attenders for the last five years and 
over. Look them over! We did not 
think there would be this many. Not 
to miss a meeting for five years is quite 
an achievement for any busy man, but 
look at these with nine, ten and eleven 
and two with thirteen years. The old 
war horses help considerably to maintain 
the strength of their clubs: 


@ Thirteen Years 
John F. Spaunhurst, Indianapolis, Ind 
S. Howard Delaney, Syracuse, N. Y. 


@ Twelve Years 
Walter S. Stillman, Syracuse, N. Y. 


@ Eleven Years 

C. Capers Boisseau, Richmond, Va. 
Thomas K. McAllister, Springfield, Mass. 
John F. Simons, Springfield, Mass. 

Bert R. Parrish, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Richard S. Parsons, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


@ Ten Years 

Walter T. White, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Harry G. Kitson, Springfield, Mass. 
John A. Buchanan, Astoria, Ore. 
George A. Baker, Washington, D. C. 
Roy Henry, Edmonton, Alta. 
William Steinen, Newark, N. J. 
Mannie Fewell, Tacoma, Wash. 
Owen S. Bacon, Detroit, Mici. 


@ Nine Years 

Edward D. VanDenbere, Reading, Pa. 
Oscar L. Showalter, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Wm. J. Carrington, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Walter C. Howard, Quincy, Ill. 

Edwin Q. Heely, Portsmouth, Va. 
Charles H. Moss, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Thomas D. Jenner, Elwood, Ind. 

George A. Mullin, San Francisco, Calif. 
C. Harold Hippler, Eustis, Fla. 

Arthur F. Steinberg, Washington, D. C. 
Robert H. Maar, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Henry D. W. Loeffler, Newark, N.J. 

Ben. J. Oppenheim, Newark, N.J. 
William D. Lyness, Tacoma, Wash. 
William H. Macllroy, Asbury Park, N.J. 
W. E. Duquay, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


@ Eight Years 

Gus A. Sieber, Jacksonville, Il. 
John W. Larson, Jacksonville, Il. 
Harry W. Kane, Chester, Pa. 
Charles E. Monroe, Springfield, Mass. 
Willard G. Fuller, Springfield, Mass. 
Thomas B. Austin, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Henry E. Morris, Salem, Ore. 
Frank C. Davis, Bayonne, N.J. 

Jay T. Kanney, Olympia, Wash. 
Jacob A. Godfrey, Dover, Ohio. 
Phil W. Damon, Fullerton, Calif. 
Charles A. Spenard, Troy, N.Y. 
Walter Snyder, Jr., Troy, N.Y. 
Gordon L. Hayes, Troy, N.Y. 

A. C. String, Marietta, Ohio 

F. A. Steadman, Marietta, Ohio 


Harry Griesemer, Ravenswood, Chicago, IIl. 


Auren G. Muir, Peoria, Ill. 

Walter W. McCole, Greenfield, Ind. 
Thomas W. Moran, Latrobe, Pa. 

Irvin J. Musson, Akron, Ohio 
George H. Meyers, Akron, Ohio 

Fred S. Kistemann, Oakland, Calif. 
Otto L. Puth, Newark, N.J. 

Ottmar Venino, Newark, N.J. 
Winfield Scott Munn, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 
Minot Stannard, Ocean City, N. J. 

H. T. Bradburn, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Charles Woodside, Calgary, Alta. 
Collin H. French, London, Ont. 


@ Seven Years 

James R. Beaver, Pittston, Pa. 
Victor B. Luchsinger, Pittston, Pa. 
W. J. Jackson, Douglas, Ariz. 

L. Q. Branson, San Fernando, Calif. 
H. C. Clampitt, San Fernando, Calif. 
W. C. Jarnagin, Storm Lake, Ia. 
Helmer C, Berger, Storm Lake, Ia. 


Henry M. Cressman, Egg Harbor City, N.J. 


William L. Karrer, Egg Harbor City, N.J. 


Wm. Morganweck, Jr., Egg Harbor City, N.J. 


C. Ray Connor, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Harry W. Butts, Lancaster, Pa. 

Isaac A. Hiorth, Chester, Pa. 

Arthur Leonard Beers, Springfield, Mass. 
Walter J. Campbell, Springfield, Mass. 
Cyrtis M. Robbins, Stockton, Calif. 

J. L. Kleinhenz, Wooster, Ohio 
Stanley C. Smith, Harrisburg, Pa. 
George E. Harron, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Jay Bolster, Olympia, Wash. 

Jens H. Hansen, Astoria, Ore. 

R. Waldo Roseberry, Columbus, Ind. 
C. S. Palmer, Saskatoon, Sask. 

W. Amos Way, Arcadia, Fla. 


Julius Junge, Davenport, Ia. 


Hibbard W. Phipps, San Bernardino, Calif. 


George B. Day, Walla Walla, Wash. 


Carl G. Lueders, Ravenswood, Chicago, IIl. 
Raymond S. Blunt, Englewood, Chicago, IIl. 


Arthur N. Chaffee, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Paul Riordan, Stockton, Calif. 

Roll Logan, Butler, Pa. 

John P. Doran, Akron, O. 

Stanley Higman, Ottawa, Ont. 

Albert C. Bryan, Meridian, Miss. 
William H. Gillespie, Pittston, Pa. 
James A. Lewis, Pittston, Pa. 

Leo M. Snell, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Charles Baker, Newark, N.J. 

George J. Jagle, Newark, N.J. 

Charles Martin, Newark, N.J. 

Stephen Raube, Newark, NJ. 

Earl A. Garren, North Hollywood, Calif. 
George F. Jones, Nanticoke, Pa. 

Morris Lowenstein, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
W. W. Shultz, New Kensington, Pa. 





@ Six Years 


H. E. Willis Bland, Reading, Pa. 

Raymond A. Sharp, Reading, Pa. 

Jesse H. Fulwider, Bloomington, Ind. 

Homer G. McConnell, Marion, Ky. 

Floyd C. Hughes, Cape May, N.J. 

Harry E. Balm, Cape May, N.J. 

Louis H. Hamilton, Huntington Park, Calif. 

Lew DiMatteo, Caldwell-West Essex, N.J. 

C. A. E. Hitchcock, Oakland, Calif. 

Thornton Graham, Edmonton, Alta. 

Joseph Lupo, Newark, N.J. 

Fred W. Quoos, Nanticoke, Pa. 

Ed. F. Hegenbart, Champaign, III. 

Arthur H. Brownell, Oneonta, N.Y. 

Myrtile Frank, Egg Harbor City, N.J. 

A. G. Vautrinot, Egg Harbor City, N. J. 

John C. Boyle, Chester, Pa. 

Edwin G. Roder, Chester, Pa. 

Matthias W. Conrow, Springfield, Mass. 

J. W. Sibley Hartshorn, Springfield, Mass. 

Theodore R. Ramage, Springfield, Mass. 

Arthur P. Gary, Springfield, Mass. 

J. H. Rosensteel, Niles, Ohio 

John Wilder, Niles, Ohio 

Edward A. Cordery, Hammonton, N.J. 

Wm. H. Bernshouse, Hammonton, N.J. 

Clifford J. Waas, Hammonton, N.J. 

Llewllyn Lloyd, Hamilton, Ont. 

John B. Rossman, Bellefonte, Pa. 

Harry C. Yeager, Bellefonte, Pa. 

Albert G. Mascher, Bayonne, N.J. 

Irvine C. Sutton, Moose Jaw, Sask. 

Willard N. Smith, Astoria, Ore. 

Fred J. Croll, Alameda, Calif. 

H. Sydney Teague, Alameda, Calif. 

Vernor E. Thorp, Alameda, Calif. 

Vincent Wright, Alameda, Calif. 

Arthur c. Hertzberg, Lake View, Chicago, Ill. 

Edward J. Maass, Lake View, Chicago, III. 

Edward W. Schoenenberger, Lake View, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Alex R. Treulich, Lake View, Chicago, II]. 

Alfred E. G. Witzel, Lake View, Chicago, Il. 

Edwin M. Miller, Los Gatos, Calif. 

Antrim E. Osborne, Los Gatos, Calif. 

Edward W. Vodden, Los Gatos, Calif. 

Harry G. Maxwell, Fullerton, Calif. 

Milton W. Zander, Pomona, Calif. 

Thomas S. Eader, Frederick, Md. 

William R. Welsh, Pottstown, Pa. 

Fred W. Williams, Woodsfield, Ohio 

George L. Aiken, Tujunga, Calif. 

James D. Hedge, Redwood City, Calif. 

M. A. Walker, Wildwood, N.J. 

Jesse F. James, Wildwood, N.J. 

Henry M. Arndt, Vallejo, Calif. 

John E. Dodgin, Vallejo, Calif. 

Samuel M. Snyder, Vallejo, Calif. 

William A. Struss, Vallejo, Calif. 

Floyd A. Pfaff, Marietta, Ohio 

Earl McConnell, Oakland City, Ind. 

Martin J. Ryan, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Ben Schlesinger, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


H. G. Hatfield, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


@ Five Years 
Lindsey H. Chilson, Springfield, Mass. 
Wolcott W. Gumble, Springfield, Mass. 
Walter J. Weitzel, Springfield, Mass. 
George J. Wilson, Springfield, Mass. 
Austin G. Johnson, Springfield, Mass. 
Albert E. Neale, Springfield, Mass. 
Miles G. Butler, Niles, Ohio 

Albert L. Jackson, Hammonton, N.J. 
Thomas B. Delker, Hammonton, N.J. 
Fred P. Nutting, Albany, Ore. 

Hoyt W. Lee, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Marshall T. Respess, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Henry P. Miller, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Elmer L. Breckner, Olympia, Wash. 
Otis K. Atwood, Astoria, Ore. 

Howard K. Zimmerman, Astoria, Ore. 
Frank D. Amaral, Alameda, Calif. 
John M. Ansel, Alameda, Calif. 

Floyd J. Collar, Alameda, Calif. 
Arthur Hieronymus, Alameda, Calif. 
Harwig S. Swanson, Alameda, Calif. 
Joseph B. Cornell, Chicago, Ill. 











Our Service Will Raise 
the Funds You Need 
Home Talent Shows - -- Minstrels --- Revues 
Pageants - - - Festivals - - + Expositions 
We have never had a failure. 


HARFORD PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 
64 West Randolph Street « « « Chicago, IIL. 














Dig Up Those 
OLD BLADES! 
They’re full of 
Smooth Shaves! 


Here's your chance to use thuse old razor bladcs you've 
been collecting. Each one has months of smooth shaves 
init—keener shaves thanit gave when new! Put oneina 
Bello Hollow Grinder, move the lever @ few times, ald 
presto—two new edges that will zip off your Seard in 
record time. 

Bello does this becauseit’s asharpener—nota stropper. 
Bello grinds two new concave edges on Gillette blades — 
makes them give you the closest yot smoothest shaves 
you've known. 

10-DAY FREE TRIAL 

Don't take our word for it. Try Boilo yourself for 10 
days at our expense. Use the oldest lade you can find 
and learn how Bello will save you money and give you the 
perfect shave y u've been looking for. Use or copy the 
coupon and we'll also send you the razor cloth that saves 
the family towel. 


BELLO ciuvors 








BELLO CORPORATION, Dept. K4 
Gardner, Massachusetts 

Let me try Bello for ten days and send me my razor cloth. I en- 
close bank or local business reference. 

















2 

Address. Street . heck here 
for four money- 

st demesne - State — making plans for 

Bank or Business Reference——__________ agents. 


. prostate gland frequently causes 


’ lost health and strength, night ris- 
years ing, constipation, pains in back, 


1 ~CIENCE now knows that thetiny 


legs, feet, etc., in men past 40. Un- 


0 less corrected this may lead to mis- 
erable old age and grave surgery. 

Now an amazing drugless treat ment 

is giving swift, permanent relief to 

thousands. Used and endorsed by physicians 

pays a BLE and sanitariums. Sent on trial. 


Feel 10 years younger in 6 days or pay noth- 
ing. Write for offer and free book of daring 


§ facts about men past 40. 
W.J. KIRK , Pres., 7428 Morris Ave., Steubenville,0. 


Everything 


Your Club Needs 


Hotel Signs 

Membership 
Signs 

Road Signs 


Trophies Bronze Emblems 





Prizes Decorations 


Emblematic supplies for ladies’ nights, 
dances, dinners, charter nights, etc. 
Write for Our Catalog “‘D” 


The Russell-Hampton Co., Inc. 


500 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 





U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Mannlicher,- Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 


Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen’s R: 

Largest stock in America of fine ncw Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing.* Send 25c¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 





A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 








Lake off 


that excess FAT 


Without dieting, or drugs, 
or exercise, you can take 
off pounds of fat, reducing 
abdomen 4 to 6 inches in 
a few weeks. 


MIZPAH REDUCER 


shows results alrnost immediately 
and relieves that tired feel- 
ing generally—excess fat 
is burdensome and wears 
down the whole system. 

Made of vest quality 
Pararubber and Egyptian 
thread especially woven for 
this purpose, also in supe- 
rior quality of Linen. Can 
be bolled to cleanse without 
injury to the rubber. 

No lacing, no fussing; 
simply step into the Miz- 
pah, pull it into place where 
it stays, without rolling or slipping, conforming to every 
movement of body. 

Made and cuaranteed by one of the largest, oldest and 
best-known makers of surgical belts. 

Prices: Rayon Silk, with garters attached, particularly 
adapted for Women. $10.00 each 

Linen, particularly adapted for men for size 42 or 
larger, $8.00 each. 

Egyptian Thread, suitable for either men or women for 
sizes up to 44, $5.00 each. 

If not entirely satisfactory in one week, return and 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 

State waist measurement at “A” and height. 







The WALTER F. WARE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dept. K. Makers of the No. 44, Mizpah Jock 


That Create 
Fun 


NOVELTI 


PAPER HATS -NOISEMAKERS 
BALLOONS - DECORATIONS 


Send for our new catalog, which 
contains hundreds of funmakers. 


RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS 
2741 Shefheld Ave. Chicage 





10 Inches Off 
Waistline 
Quickly 


“I reduced from 48 inches to 3 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.”’ 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
re commend tt as the natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
ind dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims, 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
if you don't get resulta you owe 
nothing. You don't risk a penny, 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW 


LANDON &WARNER 
_ 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, til. 















Landon & Warner, Dept.C-114, 332 8. LaSalle, Chicago | 
Gentlemen : Without cost or obligation on my part 

please send me details of your trial offer. 

Name 


Address 











William M. Gelderman, Chicago, Il. 
Fred. C. W. Parker, Chicago, Ill. 
Fred R. Sargent, Chicago, Il. 
Daniel S. Wentworth, Chicago, IIl. 
J. C. Wilson, Winnipeg, Man. 

Jacob C. Bauder, Reading, Pa. 
Ralph Quinn, Reading, Pa. 
Luther K. Rhoads, Reading, Pa. 
John L. Laughlin, McKeesport, Pa. 
Walter L. Riggs, McKeesport, Pa. 
William J. Yester, McKeesport, Pa. 
Charles O. Botz, Sedalia, Mo. 
Hubert Schrankler, Sedalia, Mo. 


Charles H. Cowgill, Huntington Park, Calif. 


John L. Derr, Akron, O. 

Fred W. Stroman, Akron, O. 
Frank W. Billman, Akron, O. 

R. H. Baker, Creston, Ia. 

Jacob P. Kuschel, Pittston, Pa. 
Ernest H. McCandlish, Oakland, Calif. 
Clarence Belton, Newark, N.J. 
Harry C. Burnett, Newark, N.J. 

A. Wilberforce Egner, Newark, N. J. 
George Hawksworth, Newark, N.J. 
James D. McKechnie, Newark, N.J. 
Walter C. Miller, Newark, N.J. 
Frank Morton, Jr., Newark, N.J. 
Edward Plates, Newark, N.J. 
William Price, Newark, N.J. 
Walter Spitz, Newark, N.J. 

John Sherman, Newark, N.J. 


Charles N. Carns, North Hollywood, Calif. 
Irving L. Merchant, North Hollywood, Calif. 
Herbert J. Penfield, North Hollywood, Calif. 
George H. Prince, North Hollywood, Calif. 


Fred E. Davis, Nanticoke, Pa. 

J. Scott Branson, Asbury Park, N_J. 
Darius E. Burton, Asbury Park, N.J. 
Elmer E. Coyte, Asbury Park, N.J. 
Stephen E. Pawley, Asbury Park, N.j. 
Otto Armstrong, Ottumwa, la. 

Arthur Russell Mason, Lowell, Mass. 
Kirke H. Dunlap, Lowell, Mass. 
James H. Gillmor, San Fernando, Calif. 
Jack Keeley, San Fernando, Calif. 

H. H. Schwinger, San Fernando, Calif. 
Walter L. Collins, San Fernando. Calif. 
James A. Lillie, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
S. Edgar Cole, Plainfield, N.J. 

Harold E. White, Plainfield, NJ. 
Charles H. Blaine, Chester, Pa. 

J. Francis Bridge, Chester, Pa. 

John J. Buckley, Jr., Chester, Pa. 


| George Thomas, Chester, Pa. 


John E. Alman, South Pasadena, Calif. 
Carl V. Cooper, South Pasadena, Calif. 
Chester A. Parker, South 


Alvin V. Ellison, Lake View, Chicago, Ill. 


Milton R. Rothenberg, Lake View, Chicago, 


Til. 
Oscar C. Lungerhausen, Mount Clemens, 
Mich. 


Frank M. Perkins, Baxter Springs, Kans. 
Hubert L. Dawson, Fullerton, Calif. 
Clarence S. Allender, Tulsa, Okla. 
Duncan C. Crooks, Pomona, Calif. 
Albert M. Coblentz, Frederick, Md. 
Wm. T. Delaplaine, Frederick, Md. 
George Allen, Taunton, Mass. 

John C. Jacobs, South Pasadena, Calif. 
Albert J. Thomas, Davenport, Ia. 
Roy H. Robison, Tucson, Ariz. 

Fred T. Loomis, Elmira, N.Y. 

Frank W. Kaufhold, Hackensack, N.J. 
Carl F. Dombrofskie, Hackensack, N.J. 
Sam Soloman, Hackensack, N.J. 

Russell L. Binder, Hackensack, N.J. 
L. Burr Belden, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Harvey W. Scarff, St. Thomas, Ont. 
Noah E. Mayhill, Santa Ana, Calif. 
Clyde W. Rowland, Santa Ana, Calif. 
Elmer Steffensen, Santa Ana, Calif. 
Albert C. Hoefer, Troy, N.Y. 

Ray K. Meixsell, Troy, N.Y. 

F. Archie Meatyard, Washington, D.C. 
Burns C. Downey, Washington, D.C. 
Harry G. Kimball, Washington, D.C. 


| Howard S. Sutton, Hackettstown, N.J. 
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C. A. Roig, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Charles L. Thayer, Englewood, Chicago, Il. 
Charles E. Arnn, Los Angeles, Calif. 
George A. Thompson, Newton, Mass. 
George Lee, Richmond, Calif. 
Charles McLean, Everett, Wash. 
Clarence M. Miller, Everett, Wash. 
Archie Kent, Everett, Wash. 

John R. Byers, Ewerett, Wash. 
Edgar R. Taylor, Everett, Wash. 
Charles E. Ritchie, Everett, Wash. 
Vernon R. Alexander, Everett, Wash. 
Arthur N. Clark, Everett, Wash. 
Herbert Knudson, Everett, Wash. 

A. R. Metz, Everett, Wash. 

1. W. Parsons, Everett, Wash. 

Robert A. Stuart, Everett, Wash. 
Sam Tollerson, Everett, Wash. 
George A. Brown, Everett, Wash. 
Ted Sievers, Everett, Wash. 

Vernon R. Haines, Everett, Wash. 
Thomas C. Smith, Bristol, Tenn. 

W. S. Farmer, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
L. C. Mersfelder, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Jack Moir, Windsor, Ont. 

Clarence N. Shipman, Toronto, Ont. 
Ray K. Sonneman, Auburn, Wash. 
Irvin Finkenstein, Auburn, Wach. 





‘¢‘Kiwanis and Me” 


Favorable comment has been received from 
various quarters on the new pamphiet “Ki- 
wanis and Me” prepared by the International 
Committee on Kiwanis Education, Ernest F. 
McGregor, Chairman. This pamphlet is a 
departure from some other Kiwanis literature 
—it is conversational in tone, and is pepped 
up with red ink and clever cartoons by Rhys 
North of Norwalk, Connecticut, who has been 
contributing sketches to the “New England 
Kiwanian” for some time past. 

Chairman McGregor writes: “Receive ye 
our messenger and despise not his youth; 
welcome him by your good grace and hold up 
his hands with the charity of your judgment, 
that he may not cease until he shall have 
accomplished the purpose whereunto he hath 
been sent.” 





Pasadena, Calif. 
Charles D. Brebner, Lake View, Chicago, IIl. 
Henry A. Dormeyer, Lake View, Chicago, III. 





Official Programs | 
for Kiwanis Clubs | 


in 1930 


Approved by the 
International Board of Trustees 


Anniversary Week 
January 19-25 


United States - Canada Week 
April 27-May 3 


All-Kiwanis Night 
June 30 
Canadian Citizenship Week 
(for Canadian Clubs) 


June 29-July 5 


Constitution Week 
(for United States Clubs) 


September 14-20 


Suggestions on these programs 
will be forwarded to clubs in ad- 
vance of these dates by proper 
committees. 

all 



































‘Typewritten Simultaneously 
in Every one of your ()ffices 
































‘BRANCH OFFICE EXECUTIVE 





SENDING THE MESSAGE FROM 





ALL MESSAGES RECEIVED 


RECEIVES THE MESSAGE. AS IT HEADQUARTERS Fr ¢> THE FIELD MAY BE PASTED ON LETTER- 


IS TYPED IN HEADQUARTERS 


HEAD SIZE PAPER FOR FILING 














TELEPHONE Typewriter Service speeds modern 
business by providing instantaneous typewrit- 
ten communication between the different units 
of an organization. It weaves together head- 
quarters, factories, branch offices and ware- 
houses almost as closely as though they were 
under one roof. 

A large metal company uses the service to 
connect its New York office with its mill in 
West Virginia. Orders, general information, 
administrative matters, specifications, cost esti- 
mates, stock on hand, shipments, etc., are re- 
produced instantly and accurately at either end. 
A tobacco company transacts much of 
the business between its plants in 
southern states by telephone typewriter. 


Several hundred messages are exchanged each day. 
Telephone Typewriter Service is proving its 
worth for banks, manufacturing concerns of all 
kinds, public utilities, government departments, 
insurance companies, export firms, department 
stores, travel bureaus. It makes executive control 
easier and more complete. Facilitates immediate 
action on vital matters. Transmits important 
business information while the information is 
still of value. It is quick, accurate and private. 
Would constant, unlimited, two-way written 
communications be of value to your business? 
Telephone Typewriter Service can be fitted to 
your exact requirements. Your local 


ON Bell Telephone Business Office will 


gladly give you complete information. 














Enroute to the 
Convention 
Exjoy 

UNITED < 
HOSPITALITY! 





A CITY OF GREAT HOTELS—A GREAT ARMY SERVING IT 












filantic City in June!—the gala functions—the friendly crowds 
the sand-packed beach—the roaring surf!... You're going 

of course! All Kiwanians are! 

And whether you travel by train or car, the United Hotels Co., 

of America—with fourteen of its hotels regularly serving as 

Kiwanis headquarters—is interested in seeing that your trip is 

comfortable, enjoyable and memorable! 


In 26 hotels from coast to coast, ten thousand United employees 
are ready to welcome you—to extend typical United hospitality 
and to speed you on your journey! 


After the convention, plan to visit New York and Philadelphia— 


just a few hours from Atlantic City! And plan to stop at the 
Roosevelt in New York and the Benjamin Franklin in Phila- 


delphia'—United Hotels both—and both famed ‘round the 
world for their comfort and hospitality! 


Room rate at United Hotels to meet every purse! We si "st wir 


(SS¢ 
; 


img your reservations nox Special attention to Kitoon: tans! 






Send for thee ree tour 
booklets, Thew hawe helped 
thensands af motoriats to 
wr their wacetron tripe 
Rack one contain: a main 
rente maz 



















UNEEEED HOEEES 
OF AMERICA 


— Executive Offices: United Office Building, Niagara Falls, New York — 

United Hotels of the South and West, 
Foreign Representative: C.C 
T. L. System throughout the world. 


COMPANY 


Affiliated: American Hotels Corporation 
Canada-West Indies Hotel Co 
Also al! hotels of the U 





The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN WEAUES IN 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Was 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark. N.f 


® The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Paterson ,N./ 
The STACY-TRENT Trenton.N.! 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa 


The TEN EYCK Albany ,N.Y 
TheONONDAGA Syracuse, N.Y 
The SENECA Rochester, N.Y. 
The NIAGARA Niagara Falls, N.Y 
The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ot 

The DURANT Flint , Mic? 
The PRESIDENT Kansas City .M 

EL CONQUISTADOR Tucson. Ari 

November to April, inclusive 


IN CANADA 
The MOUNT ROYAL Montre 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Tor 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Ha 
wish yd Se Niagara Fa 


September 


' in Yeoman EDWARD Windsor 


AFFILIATED 
United owsiae ten South and 
Ine 
HOTEL ST. pRans IS 
1 Francisco, Cali 
The WAS HINGTON- YOURE}! 
Shreveport, La 
The ROOSEVELT New Orleans, La 
The BIENVILLE New Orleans, La 


Canada-West Indies Ho Co., Ltd. 


The CONST subd big" BING 
Kingston iaica, B. W.f 
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